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A FRENCH PROJECT FOR VICTORY SHORT 
OF A DECLARATION OF WAR, 1755 


ITH the beginning of Anglo-French hostilities in North 
America in 1754 British diplomatic policy had as one of its 
chief ends the prevention, by whatever means, of war in Europe. 
The lesson of the recent Second War of the Austria Succession, 
which had ended in 1748, had not been lost upon the King’s 
ministers who had been obliged during Henry Pelham’s adminis- 
tration to return to France, Cape Breton Island with the fortress 
of Louisbourg in order to secure the French evacuation of the 
Austrian Netherlands lying perilously close to England. In 
contrast, French diplomatic policy, with all its vacillation, had as 
one of its chief ends not only the preservation but also the enlarge- 
ment of the New World possessions of his Most Christian Majesty 
by means of threats of conquests in Europe at the expense of the 
allies of Great Britain. Where France was strong she would be 
able to find compensations for possible reverses where she was 
less so. 

With a great world war in its incipiency both French and 
British statesmen erred in misinterpreting the attitude, the true 
feelings, of the rival nation. The French held to the fatuous 
conviction that the British would refuse to support another full- 
scale war so soon after the termination of the ten years of hostili- 
ties that had begun in 1739. If this position embodied a profound 
misconception so did that of the Duke of Newcastle who was 
persuaded that France was so peacefully inclined, under the 
influence at court of Madame de Pompadour, that the British 
would be free to utilize what means were necessary to push the 
French out of their encroachments upon English territory in 
North America without really endangering the peace of Europe. 
This view was of course based upon the idea that events beyond 
the theoretical ‘‘line of amity,” separating Europe from the New 
World, need not necessarily lead to open war within the amity 
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area where international law, such as it was, and treaties were 
expected to be honoured and observed—little as these were 
honoured or observed outside the same. Indeed, Newcastle could 
have pointed—as an example of this neat differentiation between 
what was not permitted in Europe in time of peace but could go 
on in America without serious international repercussions—to 
the chronic use of force by Spaniards and British in the disputed 
logwood area of Central America. Writing confidentially on 
May 14, 1754, to his old friend Horatio Walpole, a veteran diplo- 
mat, the Duke therefore felt that he could state: 


As to public measures, I flatter myself we shall not differ in them. The 
preservation of the public peace, and the carrying on or improving, if possible, the 
plan for the reduction of the public debt is, and shall be, our principal object. As 
to the first, 1 have no fear about it, except from the encroachments of the French 
in America; the non-evacuation of the neutral Islands; and the infractions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, by the late works at Dunkirk. Tho’ I hope and think that the 
present disposition of the French Court is so pacific that if we take care of our 
rights and possessions in North America, by either building Forts on our boundaries 
to render theirs useless, or else by demolishing such as may have been clearly and 
notoriously built upon our ground, that will not produce any disturbance but be 
matter of debate and negotiation, wherein they will be the complainants, as we un- 
fortunately have hitherto been. 


As to Dunkirk, we must complain and remonstrate, but I doubt we shall get... 
redress and there, I am afraid, we must leave it for the present. The Evacuation 
of the Neutral Islands I should hope might be brought about, but the behaviour of 
the French upon that [point] is abominable. 


Then turning to consider developments at the French Court 
Newcastle had the following to say: ‘‘Mad"* Murphy has brought 
a Son to the French King. She is removed to the Palace at 
Versailles. Lord Albermarle sends us word that the Marquis 
[de Pompadour] is very easy about it. I own I have no fears 
[that de Pompadour will fall from power]. If we lose Mad* 
Pompadour, we certainly lose a friend to peace.’”! 

As for the French, as late as the beginning of 1755 there was 
a conviction that actual war could be avoided and that terms of a 
compromise could be worked out with Great Britain—in spite of 
the ugly aspect of affairs in North America, the West Indies, 
Africa, and India—were France to adopt a policy that may be 
described as one of conciliatory firmness respecting the more 
serious issues. In support of this view a comprehensive and highly 
confidential plan, submitted to careful emendation, was, therefore, 
drawn up within the department of the Ministry of the Marine— 


1British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 32735: 268-272. 
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the department directly responsible for the guidance of those 
exercising authority in the overseas possessions of his Most 
Christian Majesty. Since this seems to be not only by far the 
most systematic and all-embracing French plan that made its 
appearance at this period before the declarations of war in 1756, 
and since also it contained a series of proposals for achieving the 
successful termination of Anglo-French negotiations, many of 
which were carried into execution by the government, it should be 
set forth in some detail.? It carries under date February, 1755, 
the title Mémoire sur les Moyens de prevenir la Guerre et de parvenir 
a une conciliation avec l’ Angleterre, or in English ‘‘ Memorial on the 
means of avoiding war and of arriving at a reconciliation with 
England,” and is presented under seven articles.* The first four 
advanced the following propositions for the consolidation of the 
peace. 

England must abandon in North America the Ohio River and 
all lands drained by it; she must demolish Fort Oswego on Lake 
Ontario, the building of which was called a usurpation, and give 
up all places located on rivers draining into the St. Lawrence, the 
St. Louis (Mississippi), and the Mobile; further, she must recognize 
the right of France to the island of St. Lucia in the West Indies. 
In return for this good behaviour France should make certain 
concessions: she should cede to England a portion of the peninsula 
of Acadia that was not comprised within the ‘‘ancient limits” of 
that province (ceded in 1713); also all the land between New 
England and the Penobscot River; she should destroy the forts 
that she erected on streams flowing into Hudson Bay and cede 
the lands thereabout; she should likewise cede the island of 
Tobago in the West Indies to England although the latter’s right 
to it was denied; finally, she should give up most of the large 
concessions secured by the French East India Company in India.* 
However, the disposition now to cede certain portions of the 

*While Richard Waddington in his very detailed and able study of the diplomacy 
of this period, Louis X V et le renversement des alliances (Paris, 1896), refers at length to 
the mémoire of March 18, 1755, drawn up by a commission of the Foreign Office, and 
also to another of the same period prepared by Ledran and de Bussy under title Mémoire 
sur la Rupture de l’Angleterre et la France (157-9), he does not mention the above pro- 
posals prepared within the department of the Minister of the Marine. In contrast to 
the latter, the two mémoires that he stresses were without influence upon events, relating 
almost exclusively as they did to power politics within Europe and ignoring the grave 
— that were the basis of the rivalry in 1755 between the British and French 
: P For this see the Archives Nationales, Marine B 68: 24-57. A photostat of this 


document is in the Library of Congress. 
‘Ibid. 
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‘““Peninsule d’Acadie’’—never comprehended, according to the 
Mémoire within the ‘‘anciennes limites’? of Acadia—was not to 
mean that France would include either the isthmus of Chignecto, 
upon which the British Fort Lawrence had been built, or the 
northern portion of the peninsula. 

The fifth article of the Mémoire dealing with Africa provided 
not only for the ‘“‘re-establishment’”’ of a French fort on the 
Gambia, where the English had long been settled at James Fort 
and where in 1750 Frenchmen had temporarily erected a post at 
Albreda above the English establishment so as to cut it off from 
the interior of the continent,’ but also for the liberty of navigation 
and commerce on the Gold Coast—thus reopening the burning 
issue of the right of the French to trade at Anamaboe where in 
1752 open hostilities between the English and the French fleets 
had only been averted by the withdrawal of the latter after re- 
ceiving an ultimatum from Rear Admiral Buckle. Then turning 
to India, the sixth article of the plan dealt with the British pro- 
posal that everything should be restored to a situation equal and 
comparable to that before the commencement of the “‘troubles’’— 
as the war waged in the Carnatic from 1750 to 1754, in which 
both English and French forces were involved, was euphemistically 
called.’ 

The provisional treaty signed at Madras by M. Godheu in 
December, 1754, on behalf of the Compagnie des Indes, it may be 
pointed out, had accepted the view that the two rival East India 
companies should enjoy equality of position on the Coromandel 
Coast and in the Northern Circars,* but had ignored the situation 
in the Deccan—where French forces under the Marquis de Bussy 
were entrenched at the court of the Subahdar—and was therefore 
extremely favourable to France.’ In spite of this, and of the 
fact that the interests of the French along the Malabar Coast of 
south-western India were negligible and those of the British 
entrenched at Bombay on that coast were very great, the Mémoire 
proposed that this equality of opportunity on the eastern coast 
should be extended to the western and that future concessions 
secured from the native princes by the rival companies were not 


‘Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1749-1753 (London, 
1934), 94. 

*For this issue see the author's The British Empire before the American Revolution 
(Caldwell, Idaho, 1936), III, 342-3. 

"For the Carnatic War see tbid. (New York, 1942), V, chap. 1x. 
8Ibid., V, 296. 
*Ibid., V, 297. 
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only to be based upon this principle of equality but to be large in 
scope—envisaging the ultimate partition of India between the 
two powers. In this connexion, it did not disguise the fact that 
while a permanent treaty based upon these conceptions should 
satisfy the British company, such a treaty would be especially 
advantageous to the French company “‘en ce que l’agrandissement 
qui est stipulé en sa faveur, lui importe beaucoup plus (vit l'état serré 
on elle était sur la Céte de Coromandel) qu’un agrandissement égal 
n'import aux Anglois dont les possessions avoient auparavant une 
étendue plus considérable et plus propre a en assurer la consistance.’’!® 
The Mémoire then made clear that equality in the increase in the 
concessions of each company in India would diminish the difference 
between the previous holdings of the two, and illustrated the 
point by suggesting that if the relations of their respective holdings 
had been as four is to one in favour of the English company, and 
if the holdings of each were increased by twelve times, it would 
mean that the relations of their respective holdings would then 
be sixteen as against thirteen and therefore ‘‘la différence devient 
d'une trés mince consideration. . .”"" 

The seventh and last article had to do with the question of 
prizes taken before the outbreak and after the termination of the 
late war. All that was demanded, it was affirmed, was the 
application of the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht and Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Here then was set forth the basis for a permanent conciliation 
which would in fact give to France the permanent mastery of both 
the heart of North America and of India, and an overwhelming 
advantage in the African slave trade.!? How were the British 
to be led to see the advantage of accepting this?—for it was agreed 
that one ought not to count on either the good faith or the favour- 
able disposition of the British ministers, ‘‘quelques justes et modérés, 
quelques avantageux méme que puissent étre pour |’ Angleterre, les 
articles projettés pour parvenir a une conciliation.” In fact, the 
only way to assure adoption was to bring fear as to the conse- 
quences of an open rupture between the two powers and therefore 
to proceed by firm, vigorous, well-concerted measures both within 
and without France which would make known “‘la légitimité des 


Arch. Nat., Marine B‘ 68: 32-3. 

UJbid., 68: 34. 

“For the advantages already enjoyed by the French in the slave trade in the middle 
of the eighteenth century see again the author’s British Empire before the American 
Revolution, III, 294-5. 

Arch. Nat., Marine B‘ 68: 37. 
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prétentions de la France, la justice de ses demandes et la resolution 
determinée on elle est, si elle n’obtient justice par les voyes de la 
négotiation, de reprimer les usurpations de l’Angleterre par la voye 
des armes, de faire la guerre, et qu'elle s'est mise en état de la faire 
avec avantage, st maleheureusement circonstances lui en tmposent la 
nécessité.””™ 

At this point the Mémoire made an interesting observation 
upon the constitution of the government of England. The 
ministry, it was contended, was exposed to two inconveniences 
through the British constitution each of which was a stumbling- 
block [écueil] to it: on the one hand, its inability on account of its 
insecure tenure of power to sustain with sufficient firmness the 
rights and claims of the nation; and, on the other, the disposition 
of the nation to go to war rashly in refusing means of conciliation 
and in rejecting proposals supported by justice and moderation. 
These inconveniences, it was asserted, arose by reason of the fact 
that British ministers were more obliged than any other to act in 
such a manner as would not give a handle to those who might 
criticize their conduct. Further, the fact was stressed that the 
Duke of Newcastle was unfortunately still governed by the same 
principles that had led him in his youth (in order to secure popu- 
larity among the Whigs, who had always been distinguished for 
their hatred of France and the Roman Catholic religion), to put 
himself at the head of a body of people to burn the effigy of the 
Pope and to curse France. This rash man had now kindled in the 
nation a fire on the subject of American affairs, it was declared, 
that he would have difficulty in extinguishing and which might 
even consume him. Indeed, his good faith and desire for peace 
could be questioned—otherwise he would not have hindered the 
publication of the memorials of the Anglo-French commissaires in 
1752 as the means of opening the eyes of his own nation to the 
justice of the demands of France with respect to Nova Scotia and 
to St. Lucia.!® Happily, this complaisance of the government of 
His Most Christian Majesty in refraining from publication, could 
and should now be ended and the memorials should be published, 
together with the reply of the Compagnie des Indes to the memo- 
rial of the United East India Company so that Europe would be 


MI bid. 

18For this incident of the British protest against the plan of the French to print 
and distribute the memorials see again The British Empire before the American Revo- 
lution, V, 319. 
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able to see how exorbitant were the demands of the latter and how 
just the former.’® 

The publication of the Anglo-French memorials would, how- 
ever, be only one of the pressures to be applied on Great Britain 
according to the Mémoire. Considerable forces should be concen- 
trated on the borders of the Low Countries and also in the direction 
of Hanover; again, an ambassador of the first rank should be sent 
to the sublime Porte in Constantinople—something that would not 
fail to impress Austria and Holland; further, all preparations for a 
naval war should be made by floating a large loan; and finally, not 
only should the printed memorials on the American and Indian 
disputes be sent to all the courts of Europe, but France should 
request aid of all friendly and allied powers in case of attack by 
England; she should also carry her complaints to all the neutral 
courts, and even to those allied with England, regarding the latter’s 
infractions of the Treaty of Utrecht and the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle by her usurpations and enterprises on the African coast 
as well as in America and in India. ~Then—when people through- 
out Europe had become excited and alarmed over war-like 
developments by the above measures—without losing a moment 
a group of the most distinguished men of the King’s Council 
should be sent to London to aid the Duc de Mirepoix and to 
supply the firmness and a knowledge of the wiles of the English 
that he lacked. Among those mentioned as qualified were the 
venerable Maréchal Duc de Noailles, the Marquis de Puysieulx, 
who had served as Minister of Foreign Affairs with distinction 
but was in poor health, and the Comte de St. Sévérin, the Crown’s 
representative at Aix-la-Chapelle, who understood ‘‘les ruses et le 
ton imperieux de cette nation [Great Britain].’"'7 Added to these 
great men should be someone with special knowledge of the 
specific interests involved. For Mirepoix, it was pointed out, 
had been unable to protect himself against the specious reasoning 
made use of by the English who were more commonly versed in 
these matters than were the French. Such an extraordinary 
delegation of ministers plenipotentiary with wide discretionary 
powers would make the proper impression and have the effect of 
obtaining a definitive convention that would assure the continua- 
tion of the peace. For they would give England her choice be- 
tween peace and war and by a firm but moderate tone, supported 

6For the demands of the French company and the counter demands of the English, 


see India Office, Home Series, Misc., 93: 146-160. 
Arch. Nat., Marine B‘ 68: 52-3. 
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by reasoning and knowledge, dissipate the “‘illusions, sophisms, 
and prejudices’ of the English. 

Such were the demands to be made by France upon Great 
Britain as set forth in the Mémoire prepared within that depart- 
ment of the government most vitally and immediately concerned 
in the threatening overseas issues. It was logical at least in 
conception but it is also clear that it was too ambitious, too over- 
reaching, too little attuned to reality. Looking to a settlement of 
all differences between the two countries in the various non- 
European areas where rivalry existed, this was to be done in such 
a manner that the future of North America in particular, and also 
that of the West Indies, the western African coast, and the sub- 
continent of India, as previously suggested, would be placed 
fairly and securely in the keeping of France. Yet Great Britain's 
stake in each of the specific areas of friction, it so happened, was, 
with the exception of the West Indies, much greater than that of 
France. This was true both of colonization in areas suitable for 
it and of private and corporate investment in others not so suited; 
and, moreover, not only British colonials and English investors 
but likewise the British public in general were prepared to resist 
to the limit any such proposed circumscriptions to their future. 
Therefore no English government would have dared to have 
sacrificed the national interests to the extent thus demanded in 
order to keep the peace in the face of what well-informed people 
could hardly help but feel was a species of international blackmail 
at its worst. In fact, by the time that the Mémoire was prepared, 
plans had been laid both in London and in the British colonies, 
to check, and if possible eliminate, by force what were felt to be 
outrageous French encroachments in North America. No dele- 
gation of diplomats, no matter how eminent, could possibly have 
weakened the purposes of the British Cabinet Council, which 
since Newcastle’s optimistic prognostication of the future of the 
peace in the spring of 1754, had by the following spring as a result 
of colonial appeals been committed by the public demand in 
Great Britain to a policy of firm resistance. 

Nevertheless, no other document among papers in the French 
Archives has come to the attention of the author of this paper 
that catalogues so completely and so frankly the specific and at 
the same time vast French demands, the acceptance of which 
from the point of view of the Department of the Marine consti- 
tuted the minimum price of peace; that more clearly lays bare the 
extent to which the French ministry in a very real sense willed a 
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war that was to bring in its train a whole series of disasters to 
France and her Empire—and to the warm-hearted, voluble, highly 
artistic, and, unhappily, terribly exploited French people. Why 
did the government of His Most Christian Majesty will this war? 
The most distinguished of the French authorities concerned with 
this period, Richard Waddington, gives the answer as he finds it 
and this should be pondered: 


Ils [the French ministry] refusent 4 l’Angleterre les sacrifices que demand cette 
puissance, non parce que |’intérét de la France est serieusement engagé dans la 
possession de territoires inhabites au fond de l’Amerique, mais parce que cette 
concession serait considérée comme un amoindrissement de la souverineté a sa 
dignité.... La cour francaise ne sut appuyer les pretentions que lui soufflait sa 
vanité ni par l’énergie de ses décisions, ni par l’activité de ses préparatifs, ni par le 
triomphe des ses armes. C’est a bon droit qu'elle port devant l'histoire la res- 


ponsabilité de fautes qui entrainérent la perte de son empire colonial, et la déchéance 
de son influence en Europe.'* 


One might have reason to think that if France were to be 
committed to contend for such high stakes in America, Africa, and 
India by her ministry that the latter would have had a continental 
policy both clear-cut and consistent. But this was not the case as 
Waddington has made clear. For example, in the spring of 1755 
two mémoires were prepared by people identified with the French 
foreign office outlining what to them would constitute a proper 
continental policy for France in connexion with her conflict with 
England embracing these world-wide interests. Each of these!® 
called for the occupation of the Netherlands and the invasion of 
Hanover—consistent enough with the older pattern of strategy 
employed against the continental allies of Great Britain. But 
the idea of a European war to obtain overseas objectives was 
opposed by three of the most eminent of French statesmen: 
Puysieulx, St. Sévérin, and the Maréchal de Noailles.2° The 
confusion in French continental policy throughout the entire year 
1755 and well into 1756 was indeed very great. What Rouillé at 
the head of foreign affairs might write in the way of instructions 
to an ambassador one day would perhaps be quite invalidated the 
next when under the King’s sign manual this ambassador would 
receive highly confidential royal instructions; the latter were part 
of the famous King’s “‘secret,’’ that, after all, was perhaps not 


18Waddington, Louis XV, 112. 

For the mémoire having date of March 18, 1755, see ibid., 157-8, and for that 
prepared by Ledran and de Bussy ibid., 159. 

2°Tbid., 159-60. 
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quite so secret.24_ The minister, in fact, was busying himself with 
negotiations in terms of traditional policy; the King, without 
taking him into his confidence, was at the same time destroying 
the foundation upon which this policy rested. Nevertheless, it 
may be affirmed that the larger aims of France and the means for 
realizing them, as set forth in the elaborate Mémoire prepared by 
the Department of the Marine early in 1755, was the chief guide 
to policy up to the spring of 1756 and gave a certain coherence to 
what superficially was incoherence. This can be indicated by 
the following steps that were taken: 

First of all, the Mémoire pointed to the necessity for unusual 
self-restraint on the part of France in Europe—no matter how far 
she had disregarded this principle of self-restraint in America. 
She therefore submitted with only angry protests to seeing 
hundreds of her merchant ships overhauled by the British navy 
and carried to English ports for admiralty condemnation-—as 
reprisal for her North American encroachments; she at the same 
time did not fail to make anguished appeals to all the states—to 
her allies, to neutral powers, and even to those allied with Great 
Britain—to witness her own peaceful inclinations, her own un- 
offending conduct, in Europe and in European waters as against 
the unwarranted aggressions and piracies of her jealous rival. 
At the same time she prepared herself as rapidly as possible for 
the waging, if need be, of a successful war on land and sea against 
the latter in order to retain her incalculable advantages in the 
New World already won as the result of well-planned military 
moves and to secure added advantages in Africa and India. Thus 
she sought to win the sympathies of the nations of the world while 
hurriedly mobilizing her strength for the supreme test. Her need 
was for time and this she bought as cheaply as possible. 

Again, in accordance with the proposals of the Mémoire, the 
French ministers printed and sent to every leading court of 
Europe the memorials of the Anglo-French Commissaries relating 
to the dispute over Acadia and that over St. Lucia.” Also in 
21For an exhaustive account of the royal secret diplomacy by a descendant of one 
of Louis XV’s leading generals, the Maréchal de Broglie (an account not in itself above 
all criticisms with respect to interpretation), see the Duc de Broglie’s The King’s Secret: 
Being the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV with his Diplomatic Agents, from 1752 to 


774 (2 vols., London, n.d.)._ The royal secret correspondence seems to have extended 
to England but the Duc de Broglie does not emphasize this. 
22These appeared in Paris in 1755 in three folio volumes under title Mémoires des 
Commissaires du Roi et le ceux de sa Majesté Britannique, sur les possessions & les droits 
respectifs des deux Couronnes en Amerique; Avec les actes & pieces justificatives; a fourth 
volume relating to the Neutral Islands appeared in 1757. In reply, the British pub- 
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accordance with its recommendations they not only floated a loan, 
but set to work to expand the already large French army and to 
bring the navy up to its highest efficiency; further, in line with 
this, they sent to Constantinople an ambassador of the highest 
rank in the person of Charles Gravier, the Comte de Vergennes, in 
order to win the support of the Turks; and, finally, they planned 
to send one or more influential Frenchmen to strengthen the Duc 
de Mirepoix’s hands in London, before events in the New World 
suddenly brought about the termination of his activities in 
England. That they did not concentrate a large army on the 
borders of the Austrian Netherlands and proceed to subsidize the 
Turks to make threatening moves against Russia and Austria, as 
it had urged, is to be explained by the fact that after the plan had 
been prepared and amended the relations between France and the 
two latter countries rapidly improved—particularly with the 
veering of Austria away from dependency upon Great Britain in 
accordance with the new policy introduced by Kaunitz and the 
secret diplomacy of Louis XV that led to the dramatic shift in 
alliances. 

It may therefore be said in conclusion that students should 
treat with reserve the statements by Waddington and many other 
writers influenced by his exposition of French policy, that the 
French ship of state, during the critical period when events were 
rapidly pushing the world into the abyss of war, was moving 
hither and yon without rudder or direction. It is clear that the 
larger objectives with respect to North America, the West Indies, 
Africa, and India were never for one moment forgotten but kept 
clearly in mind. Only the specific means to realize these were 
for a time obscured and gave the deceptive appearance of vacil- 
lating policy until with the reversal of the European alliances and 
the invasion of Minorca any appeal short of all-out war became 
impossible. 

LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 
Lehigh University. 


lished both in London and at the Hague their own editions of the memorials. These 
appeared under title Memorials of the English and French Commissaries Concerning the 
Limits of Nova Scotia and Acadia (London, 1755) and All the Memorials of the Courts of 
Great Britain and France Since the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle Relative to the Limits of the 
Territory of both Crowns in North America; And the Right to the Neutral Islands in the 
West Indies (The Hague, 1756). 













THE FIRST JOURNALISTS IN UPPER CANADA* 


"THE first journalists in Upper Canada were two brothers, 

Gideon and Silvester Tiffany, the former of whom published 
the Upper Canada Gazette from 1794 to 1797, both of whom were 
publishers of the Canada Constellation in 1799-1800, and the latter 
of whom published the Niagara Herald in 1801-2. It is true that 
the Upper Canada Gazette was printed by Louis Roy from April 
13, 1793, to the summer of 1794; but no one could by any stretch 
of the imagination describe Louis Roy as a journalist. He was 
the government printer, and no more. ‘The only printer to be 
met with,”’ wrote Mrs. Simcoe in her journal, ‘“‘was a Frenchman 
named Louis Roy, and he cannot write good English.’”! 

When I attempted, some years ago, to compile a check-list of 
the newspapers and other periodicals published in Upper Canada,?* 
I was able to discover very little about the Tiffany brothers. It 
was clear that they were Americans; and I ascertained that Gideon 
Tiffany later settled in Middlesex County, and was still living on 
his farm there in 1853. But more than this I was not able to find. 
In the years that have followed, however, a good deal of new 
information has gradually come to light. One thing has led to 
another, until we are now in a position, I think, to put together a 
fairly coherent account of the lives of these pioneer journalists of 
Upper Canada. 

Gideon and Silvester Tiffany were sons of Dr. Gideon Tiffany, 
a native of Attleboro, Massachusetts, who was for many years a 
physician in Norton, Massachusetts.* He was third in line of 
descent from “‘Squire’” Humphrey Tiffany, who came to America 
about 1660, and he would appear to have been a typical Yankee. 
It is reported of him that ‘“‘on April 20, 1775, he marched as a 
minute man after the Lexington alarm to Concord.’’ What 
further part he may have taken in the Revolution does not appear; 
but he ultimately moved from Massachusetts to New Hampshire, 
and in his later years he lived first in northern New York and 
finally at Ancaster, Upper Canada, where he died. 

*A paper presented to Section II of the Royal Society of Canada, May, 1945. 


1J. Ross Robertson (ed.), The Diary of Mrs. John Graves Simcoe (Toronto, 1911), 
161 


2W.S. Wallace, ‘‘The Periodical Literature of Upper Canada” (Canadian Historical 
Review, XII, March, 1931). 

8For full genealogical details concerning the Tiffany family, see N. O. Tiffany, 
The Tiffanys of America: History and Genealogy (Buffalo, N.Y., 1901). For the oppor- 
tunity of consulting this book, I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. George S. Tiffany, 
formerly of Westmount, Que., and now of Toronto, Ont. Notes relating to the Tiffany 
family in Canada will be found in the Appendix. 
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By his wife, who was the widow of the Reverend George Farrar 
of Easton, Massachusetts, he had six sons and four daughters. 
The eldest son, Silvester, was born at Norton in 1759. Oliver 
and George, the next two sons, were born at Norton in 1763 and 
1765 respectively. Gideon, Dean, and Isaac Hall, the younger 
sons, were all born at Keene, New Hampshire, the first in 1774, 
the second in 1775, and the third in 1777. The daughters do not 
here concern us. 

Dr. Gideon Tiffany gave his sons a good education. Silvester 
Tiffany entered Dartmouth College in 1775; and while he did not 
graduate, he spent two years at Dartmouth. Oliver and George 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1786: Oliver then qualified as a 
physician at the Philadelphia Medical College, and George 
qualified as a lawyer at Schoharie, New York. Isaac Hall also 
graduated from Dartmouth College; but for some reason neither 
Gideon nor Dean went to college, though both received a secondary 
school education at Hanover, New Hampshire.‘ 

After leaving Dartmouth, Silvester Tiffany seems to have 
become a printer and journalist. At any rate, we find him in 1791 
beginning in Lansingburgh, New York, the publication of a news- 
paper entitled the American Spy, in conjunction with a partner 
named William Wands; and when this journal ceased publication 
in 1792, he began the following year a new paper, entitled Tiffany's 
Recorder. This, however, ceased publication in 1794; and for a 
year or two after that Silvester Tiffany would appear to have 
carried on at Lansingburgh a general printing business. We know 
that he published at Lansingburgh in 1795 a reprint of an English 
book, the History of North America, by ‘‘the Rev. Mr. Cooper.’”® 

It seems probable that, while Silvester Tiffany was pursuing 
his chequered career as a printer at Lansingburgh, he was joined 
there by his younger brother Gideon. It is difficult to account 
otherwise for Gideon Tiffany’s mastery of the printing business at 
the early age of nineteen, when he went to Newark (Niagara), 
Upper Canada, to fill the position of government printer vacated 
by Louis Roy when he shook the dust of Niagara off his feet in 1794. 
We are here in the realm of conjecture; but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that when Louis Roy resigned in the summer of 1794, 
word spread through northern New York State that the provincial 


. a eee College and Associated Schools: General Catalogue, 1769-1940 (Hanover, 
N.H., a 

’For some of these details, I am indebted to the kindness of Miss Marie Tremaine, 
of the Toronto Public Library, who has kindly placed at my disposal the results of her 
own researches into the careers of Gideon and Silvester Tiffany. 
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government of Upper Canada at Newark was looking for a printer. 
What more likely than that an enterprising young man like 
Gideon Tiffany should have applied for the position? His brother 
Silvester’s second journalistic venture in Lansingburgh had come, 
or was coming, to an inglorious end; and the new position seemed 
to offer plenty of scope for the experience he had no doubt acquired 
in his brother’s printing shop. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that, about November, 1794, Gideon Tiffany was appointed 
government printer at Newark, and on December 3, the Upper 
Canada Gazette, the printing of which had apparently been sus- 
pended for several months, resumed publication.*® 


At first all seems to have gone well with the young printer. 
The Upper Canada Gazette would appear to have been published 
regularly, though only an occasional number issued at this time 
has apparently survived the tooth of time; a volume of eighty- 
eight pages containing the laws enacted in the first four sessions 
of the legislature of Upper Canada was printed by Gideon Tiffany 
in 1795’; and there was published by him also in 1795 a very 
interesting pamphlet by one of the early school-teachers in Upper 
Canada, Richard Cockrel, entitled Thoughts on the Education of 
Youth—a pamphlet which is probably the earliest private pub- 
lication in the Province of Ontario, and of which only a single 
copy, so far as I know, survives—that in the Library of Congress. 
There may have been other items published by Gideon Tiffany in 
Newark in 1795-7; but if so, no trace of them has yet been found. 


So rosy did the young printer’s prospects appear that some 
members of his family followed him to Upper Canada. Toward 
the end of 1795 or at the beginning of 1796, Silvester Tiffany left 
Lansingburgh, and joined Gideon in Niagara. We know that a 
son of his, Alexander Ralston Tiffany, was born at Niagara on 
October 16, 1796; and it would seem certain that Silvester Tiffany 
must have brought his family to Niagara somewhat before this 
date. The probability is that he came to Niagara to help Gideon 
with his printing business. About the same time, Dr. Oliver 
Tiffany, who had been practising medicine in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts for several years, also followed his young brother north 
to Upper Canada. There was a great scarcity of qualified medical 
practitioners in Upper Canada at that time; and Gideon Tiffany 


‘There is an incomplete file of the early years of the Upper Canada Gazette in the 
Ontario Legislative Library. A list of the issues in this file is to be found in the Fourth 
Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of Ontario (Toronto, 1907), xii-xxxii. 

7This volume did not actually appear until 1796, but it bears the date 1795. 
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no doubt wrote to his brother Oliver telling him of the openings in 
the Niagara peninsula. As early as May 25, 1796, a petition by 
Oliver Tiffany was received by the clerk of the Executive Council 
stating that he had already been admitted to practise as a phy- 
sician, but praying also for a grant of land; and he was recom- 
mended for a grant of 200 acres. Later, on October 8, 1796, a 
second petition from him was read in Council; and on this occasion 
he received a further grant of 600 acres, upon producing certificates 
that he had taken the required oaths.’ At the time of making 
the first of these applications, Dr. Oliver Tiffany was living at 
Grimsby; but shortly afterwards he removed to Ancaster, Upper 
Canada, and there he lived until his death on May 7, 1835. He 
must have brought into the world a large number of children in 
the Niagara peninsula, and at the head of Lake Ontario; and some 
of these children were named after him. Later, a fourth brother, 
George, the lawyer, came to Upper Canada, and settled at An- 
caster; but this was either just before the War of 1812, or just 
after it. 

Early in 1796 Gideon Tiffany, with the enthusiasm of youth, 
conceived the idea of publishing a ‘‘monthly magazine,’’ and he 
communicated his proposal to Colonel Simcoe’s secretary, Major 
(afterwards Sir) Edward B. Littlehales. The result was a reproof 
so devastating that it reveals the fact that the young American 
printer was in anything but good standing with Government 
House. Major Littlehales’s reply is worthy of being reproduced 
in full: 

York, 15th Feb. 1796. 
Mr. Tiffany, 

Herewith I return the account transmitted in your letter of the 12 of last 
month, as neither my situation or avocations will ever permit me to interfere in 
the private concerns of individuals. In reply to your request relative to the 
publication of a Monthly Magazine, I am to observe it is of the greatest importance 
that the Provincial Statutes should be printed and promulgated; in consequence 
of which, your whole attention is to be devoted to this most necessary object in 


conformity to the instructions of the 12th of November delivered to you by 
Mr. Clark. 

His Excellency is much surprised in seeing an advertisement in the late Gazette 
you published respecting the scarcity of paperin Albany. Iam therefore to signify 
to you, that in future, you must procure paper from Montreal, as you will not be 
permitted to get it from the United States. 

The salary to you, as the printer of the Government is principally given for 
printing a weekly Gazette regularly. His Excellency expects this service is regu- 
larly executed. Extracts from Magazines, Agricultural Books, &c., furnish useful 


7 SE, A. Cruikshank (ed.), ‘‘Petitions for Grants of Land, 1792-6" (Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Records, XXIV, 1927, 140). 
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and instructive materials in abundance for the Upper Canada Gazette, whenever 
there is a dearth of political Intelligence or other public news, and there can be but 
little doubt, that on due application, Gentlemen of knowledge and information, 
such as Mr. Russell, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Smith, &c., will at any time assist you with 


subjects for your paper, which may be of great utility to the settlers in the King’s 
Province. 


I have laid your petition before His Excellency, to be appointed post master. 
Your remaining at Niagara is precarious, and Mr. Edwards, a respectable person, 
has a preferable claim to this office. It is to be apprehended that the linen you 
brought to Oswego unauthorized, will be considered as contraband by the pre- 
ventive officer of that Post. 


I am, etc., 
[signed] E. B. LitrLEHALEs® 


Though Colonel Simcoe removed the capital of Upper Canada 
from Niagara to York (Toronto) in 1796, shortly before he himself 
left the province, Gideon Tiffany continued the publication of the 
Upper Canada Gazette at Niagara until the summer of 1797. 
Then, apparently, dissatisfaction with his conduct of the paper 
reached such a pitch that a Loyalist named Titus Geer Simons 
was appointed as editor or publisher. Gideon and Silvester 
Tiffany evidently continued as printers, since Simons was not a 
printer, and they seem to have continued to exert some sort of 
supervision over the paper; for on February 25, 1798, Chief 
Justice Elmsley wrote from Niagara to D. W. Smith, a member of 
the Executive Council, as follows: 

Pray is there no possibility of having another Printer? for tho’ Simons’s name 
is used, the Tiffany’s are the real managers. The King’s Speech was after some 
time inserted: & the address of both houses, as that of the Lords; but the King’s 
answer, the finest thing in Modern History, & which ought to be circulated in all 
his Dominions, & got by heart by all his Subjects, has never made its appearance; 


while every trifle relating to the damn’d States is printed in large character— It 
will be the first thing I shall mention to Genl. Simcoe.!° 


In the end, another printer was found, an obscure individual 
named William Waters; and the Upper Canada Gazette was 
transferred in October, 1798, from Niagara to York, where it 
appeared with the names of ‘Simons and Waters’”’ as publishers 
on its masthead. The two Tiffanys, who had no doubt foreseen 
this move, had already conceived the idea of founding in Niagara 
a newspaper of their own. As early as March 4, 1798, Chief 
Justice Elmsley had reported that “‘the Tiffanys have announced 
their intention of setting up a paper for the purpose of dissemt- 


%E. A. Cruikshank (ed.), The Correspondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves Simcoe 
(Toronto, 1926), IV, 196. 

10—. A. Cruikshank (ed.), The Correspondence of the Honourable Peter Russell (To- 
ronto, 1935), II, 104. 
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nating political knowledge thro’ this province.’”’ They still had 
their printing press, and in 1799 they were actually employed by 
the House of Assembly of Upper Canada to print the Niagara 
Portage Bill, a pamphlet of twelve pages. On July 20, 1799, they 
issued the first number of the first non-official newspaper in the 
province, the Canada Constellation" This paper was published 
weekly at Niagara by “‘S. and G. Tiffany” until January 11, 1800, 
when the partnership of the two brothers was dissolved by the 
withdrawal of Gideon. One would judge that Gideon had, after 
six years of struggle, become weary of trying to conduct a news- 
paper among the primitive conditions then prevailing, and decided 
to seek another means of livelihood; whereas Silvester, who was 
apparently a cripple, preferred to struggle on as a printer. 

It is not certain how long Silvester Tiffany continued the 
publication of the Canada Constellation. The file of the paper in 
the Ontario Legislative Library ends with the issue for January 
18, 1800; but Miss Carnochan, in her History of Niagara, makes 
reference to the issue of June 21, 1800, and says that the paper 
lasted ‘‘almost certainly’ until the end of 1800. If that is so, 
then very little time can have elapsed between the discontinuance 
of the Canada Constellation and the appearance of its successor, 
the Niagara Herald. 

Silvester Tiffany began the publication of the Niagara Herald 
(the first of several papers so named) on January 17, 1801; and he 
continued it until August 28, 1802, or possibly even later.” It 
was in one of the earliest issues of this paper that its editor fell foul 
of his former colleague, Titus Geer Simons, the editor of the 
Upper Canada Gazette. In the issue of the Gazette for January 17, 
1801, Simons published ‘‘An Ode for Her Majesty’s Birthday,” 
beginning : 

Bring me an harp from Heav’n, ye sacred nine, 
And fill each string with harmony divine. 


The editor of the Niagara Herald, in what was perhaps intended 
to be a spirit of badinage, commented on this ode, and advanced 
the theory that perhaps Titus Geer Simons’s dog Sancho might 
have written it. (No doubt Silvester Tiffany was familiar with 
the dog.) This slur would have been bad enough in the case of 
any ordinary bit of verse; but when it was cast on an ode written 


"There is a file of the Canada Constellation from August 2, 1799, to January 18, 1800, 
in the Ontario Legislative Library. 

“The incomplete file of the Niagara Herald in the Ontario Legislative Library runs 
from January 24, 1801, to August 28, 1802. 
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in honour of the Queen’s birthday, it verged on lése majesté. Titus 
Geer Simons’s loyal soul roused itself; and in the issue of the 
Gazette for January 31, he paid his compliments to Silvester 
Tiffany in no uncertain terms: ‘‘A very slight knowledge of your 
biography has convinced me that gratitude is no more an in- 
gredient of your mental composition than uniformity is of your 
corporal... .. As one of the retainers of criticism, I give you 
the rank of scavenger—and from the perverseness of a swinish 
disposition, I anticipate nothing but to see you constantly grovel- 
ling amongst filth, your natural element.’’ Later he referred to 
the ‘“‘exiles and aliens,’’ the ‘atheists and sprawling democrats,” 
for whom Upper Canada was unfortunately an asylum, in such a 
way as to suggest that the editor of the Niagara Herald might be 
deemed to come under these heads. 


Tiffany replied to this outburst, with some dignity, as follows: 


In my “biography,”’ he will find me neither better nor worse than other men; 
yet I doubt not but he will distort it as much as malice and falsehood can represent. 
... The Herald Editor is certainly a cripple, and however much deformed in 
the corporal structure of his body, does not conceive himself to blame for the 
shapes that his Maker was pleased to give him; with all the ingratitude imputed to 
him, he never murmured that he had not been made the pretty thing that Sancho is; 
but on the contrary is extremely thankful that he is what he is, and anything but 
Sancho and his poetry. 

It is notorious that I have long been attached to this province, even to the 
loss of interest:—that I am an exile, alien or atheist, as Sancho would insinuate, is 
a falsehood that none but Sancho and those base as himself will assert. 


Silvester Tiffany continued the publication of the Niagara 
Herald for a year and a half; and during this time he began the 
publication of the Upper Canada Almanac, the first almanac 
printed in the province.* Of the issue for 1801 no copies appear 
to have survived; but there are copies of the issue for 1802 in the 
Toronto Public Library and in the Bibliothéque Civique of 
Montreal. In the summer of 1802, however, Tiffany gave up 
the unequal struggle, and returned to the United States. In 1803 
he began the publication in Canandaigua, New York, of a news- 
paper named the Western Repository; and, more fortunate in 
Canandaigua than in Niagara, he continued to print and edit this 
journal until his death at Canandaigua on March 24, 1811." His 
sentiments with regard to the province he had left may be gathered 


13Gideon Tiffany had advertised in 1796 a ‘‘pocket almanack” for Upper Canada; 
but there is no indication that this almanac was actually published. . 

“4Q, Turner, History of the Phelps and Gorham Purchase (Rochester, N.Y., 1851); 
Ontario Repository, 1811. 
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from a letter which he wrote in 1804 to William Jarvis, the Secre- 
tary of Upper Canada: 

Canandaigua, Feby. 12, 1804. 
Dr. Sir, 

Mr. Cameron called on me last night according to your request, and paid me 
3 dolls.—I verily thank you. Mr. C— is to call this day after the arrival of the 
mail, when I shall do up a packet for you. 

How do you come on among sharp fellows? Shall you conquer, or shall you 
surrender? May God be on your side, and give victory to you. He does much 
[advance?] the American flag in other parts, and why not to that part in Upper 
Canada. Never mind it; never let Yankee spirits flag. 

I have, thro’ extreme and continual hurry little or no time to write. Take 
little and think it much: for my hurry never drives from me the remembrance of 
old friends. Do send me a thousand particulars. Heaven bless you, family, and 
all our friends. 

Sincerely 
[signed] S. TIFFANY 


Meanwhile, Gideon Tiffany had journeyed in the opposite 
direction. After leaving Niagara, he went to Middlesex County, 
and in 1802 became interested in land settlement. In the anony- 
mous History of the County of Middlesex," he is described as ‘‘the 
resident land speculator’’; but the exact nature of his speculation 
is not certain. The statement has been made that the original 
site of the village of Delaware, which had been granted by the 
Crown in 1798 to one Ronald McDonald, was sold to Dr. Oliver 
Tiffany about 1801, and that the latter employed his brother 
Gideon to lay out the plan of a village, and sell the lots; but in the 
account of Gideon’s life in N. O. Tiffany, The Tiffanys of America," 
the statement is made, probably on the basis of family tradition, 
that Gideon himself bought from Ebenezer Allen “the crown 
patent of land, consisting of about 3,500 acres, on the east side of 
the River Thames.”’ Both these statements may, of course, be 
true, though it is difficult to imagine how Gideon Tiffany could 
have laid hands on the money to buy 3,500 acres for himself. 
But we know that Dr. Oliver Tiffany, who was a bachelor, was 
early reputed to be one of the wealthiest men at the head of Lake 
Ontario; and it would seem probable that Gideon went to Middle- 
sex County as his land agent. 

In any case, it cannot be supposed that the speculation proved 
very profitable; for it is an undoubted fact that the present village 
of Delaware is not on the site where Gideon Tiffany planned it. 

%Toronto Public Library, Jarvis Papers, 353. 


Toronto, 1889. 
"Buffalo, N.Y., 1901. 
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At an early date, Gideon Tiffany took up farming; and he appears 
in the township records as taking part in affairs of the township 
as an overseer of roads and achurchwarden. That he wasa much 
respected member of the community is clear from the picture of 
him, obviously based on tradition, to be found in the History of 
Middlesex County: 


Tiffany was a man who enjoyed eminently the respect of his neighbors. His 
mind was of the first order, and his acquirements very creditable to himself. He 
might have reasonably aspired to the highest honors to be attained in the Province, 
but his sympathies were with the weaker party, and he had no taste for political 
distinction, for his connection with Governor Simcoe’s newspaper at Newark 
seemed to have killed his political instinct. No man possessed a greater fund of 
anecdotes and history respecting the “early time’’ of the village and vicinity. He 
was a very agreeable conversationalist, warm hearted, sympathetic and liberal in 
his sentiments [p. 478]. 


He died on his farm near Delaware on August 29, 1854, aged 
eighty years. 

The brief adventure of Gideon and Silvester Tiffany into 
journalism in Upper Canada is one of the most illuminating 
episodes in the early history of the province. The Tiffanys came 
of respectable American stock, and had apparently an education 
above the ordinary; yet the Loyalist feeling in the Province of 
Upper Canada at the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
such that one of them was glad to return to practise his profession 
in the United States, and the other sought peace and obscurity as 
a tiller of the soil. 

\W. STEWART WALLACE 
The Library, 
University of Toronto. 


APPENDIX 
GENEALOGICAL NOTES ON THE CANADIAN BRANCH 
OF THE TIFFANY FAMILY 

I. GipEon, physician, b. Attleboro, Mass., Sept. 19, 1737; d. Ancaster, Upper 
Canada, probably after 1812. He married at Norton, Mass., Feb. 8, 1759, Sarah 
Dean Farrar, widow of the Rev. George Farrar, of Easton, Mass., and daughter of 
Nathan Dean (d. 1747) and Elizabeth Nicholson (d. 1741); and by her he had the 
following children: 

Ila. SILVESTER, printer and journalist, b. Norton, Mass., Aug. 9, 1759; d. 
Canandaigua, N.Y., March 24, 1811. He married, first, Mrs. Frances Davis 
Hopkins, daughter of William Davis, of East Greenwich, N.Y., and second 
Elizabeth Ralston, of Keene, N.H. By his first wife he had the following children: 
(1) GrorcE Aucustus, b. Hanover, N.H., July 31, 1785; d. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dec. 8, 1863. (2) ExizaBetu, b. Albany, N.Y.; married J. Applegarth, of Upper 
Canada. (3) SYLVESTER GEORGE, b. Lewisburgh, N.Y.; killed by the Indians at 
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Queenston, Upper Canada, June 23, 1813, while apparently serving as a volunteer 
in the American army.'* By his second wife, he had children as follows: (4) ALEX- 
ANDER Ra.sTon, b. Niagara Township, Upper Canada, Oct. 16, 1796; d. Palmyra, 
Mich., Jan. 14, 1868. (5) JANET, m. Stephen Charles. (6) Mary, m. William 
Charles. (7) DEAN, d. Natchez, Miss., unmarried. (8) FRANcEs A., m. William 
Ross. 

IIb. LucinpA, b. Norton, Mass., Aug. 10, 1761; d. Canada, Aug. 14, 1814. 
She married Moses Brigham, and had one son and three daughters. 

IIc. OLIVER, physician, b. Norton, Mass., June 20, 1763; d. Ancaster, Upper 
Canada, May 7, 1835, unmarried. 

IId. GEORGE, lawyer, b. Norton, Mass., June 20, 1765; d. Ancaster, Upper 
Canada, Jan. 3, 1842. He married, probably at Schoharie, N.Y., Polly Frieze; 
and by her he had seven children: (1) GEORGE SYLVESTER, surveyor, b. 1805; 
d. Hamilton, Canada West, Nov. 12, 1855. (2) OLIvER, d. about 1865, unmarried. 
(3) CHARLES. (4) FRANCES ANN, d. 1832; m. W. C. Ross. (5) CATHERINE, m. 
Judge Pearson. (6) Mary, d. 1832; m. William Notman, of Dundas, Upper 
Canada. (7) JANE ANN, b. 1812; d. 1833, unmarried. 

IId. Lucy, b. Norton, Mass., Aug. 21, 1767; d. Hanover, N.H., Sept. 27, 1785. 
She married in 1784 James Wheelock, son of Eleazer Wheelock, first President of 
Dartmouth College, and had one daughter, Lucy, who died in October, 1785. 

Ilf. CATHERINE, b. Norton, Mass., Dec. 29, 1769; d. New York State, 1840. 
She married the Rev. Danforth Phelps, and had several children. 

IIg. GIDEON, printer and farmer, b. Keene, N.H., June 28, 1774; d. Delaware, 
Upper Canada, Aug. 29, 1854. He married Hannah Tomlinson (b. June 8, 1781; 
d. June, 1836); and by her he had four children: (1) FREDERICK, b. 1810; d. March 
21, 1879. (2) ALBERT, b. Delaware, Upper Canada, Aug. 14, 1814; d. there June 
11, 1889. (3) DEAN, b. 1816; d. Oct. 18, 1888. (4) Exiza, m. Simeon Bullen in 
1835. 

IIh. DEAN, b. Keene, N.H., Feb. 1775; d. Hanover, N.H., unmarried. 

Ili. Isaac HALL, lawyer, b. Keene, N.H., Oct. 17, 1777; d. Fultonville, N.Y., 
Feb. 23, 1859, unmarried. 

IIj. SARAH, b. Keene, N.H., April 20, 1786; d. Lawyersville, N.Y., Feb. 7, 
1864. She married in 1805 General Thomas Lawyer (b. 1785; d. 1868); and had 
eight children. 


BE. A. Cruikshank (ed.), Documentary History of the Campaigns upon the Niagara 
Frontier (Welland, n.d.), part v1, 189. 













THE STEPHEN-RUSSELL REFORM 
IN OFFICIAL TENURE 


ON October 16, 1839, Lord John Russell, the new Colonial 

Secretary, sent out to the North American provinces the 
famous circular dispatch, notifying subordinate executive officers 
that they would no longer hold their positions “during good 
behavior’ as formerly, but that they might be called upon to 
retire, not only at the expiration of the term of the Governor 
under whom they served, but ‘‘as often as motives of public policy 
may suggest the expediency of that measure.””! 

A great variety of interpretations have been placed upon this 
document by officials and reformers on both sides of the Atlantic 
and by some present-day historians as well. Lieutenant-Governor 
Sir Colin Campbell of Nova Scotia was certain that this dispatch 
on tenure of office was “‘not intended to sanction any fundamental 
change in the Constitution, but merely to strengthen the hands 
of the Governor, enabling him to control more effectively re- 
fractory public functionaries’; and it was upon the margin of 
Campbell’s dispatch that Vernon Smith, then parliamentary 
Under-Secretary at the Colonial Office, wrote: “He is right in his 
interpretation of Lord John’s letter.” While the Union Bill was 
being discussed in the House of Commons, Sir George Sinclair con- 
tended that this dispatch on official tenure was merely a convenient 
club designed by the Colonial Office for the special needs of the new 
Governor-General, Charles Poulett Thompson, who was then 
seeking every possible means of forcing upon the two Canadian 
provinces his beloved Reunion Bill. With such a bludgeon raised 
above the heads of public officials, ‘His Excellency might well 
exclaim: veni, I landed; vidi, I made a tour; vici, I carried every 
thing before me.”* Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia, who had worked 
out a constructive plan whereby the practice of ‘‘responsible 
government”’ which he advocated might become a reality in his 
province, hailed this dispatch on official tenure as meeting all the 
requirements of his scheme, so far as concession from the Colonial 
Office was involved. He was convinced that this circular had 
‘bestowed all that was required,” and that it would now be “‘only 

1Public Record Office, London, C.O. 42. 297, Russell to C. P. Thompson, Oct. 
16, ee in W. P. M. Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, Ox- 
ar. 217. 174, Campbell to Russell, March 1, 1840 (original MS). 


sHansard, Parliamentary Debates, series 3, LIV (Commons, June 12, 1840), columns 
1118, 1119. 
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necessary for the Assembly to place its opinion on record,’’ and 
the Governor would be obliged to yield. Finally a present-day 
historian declared, some years ago, that this document on official 
tenure was devised merely for the solution of ‘‘a special problem”’ 
in South Australia, that Canadian policy had no connection with 
the reform in tenure authorized by this dispatch, and that 
such influence as it did come to have upon the struggle for self- 
government in these provinces might be considered as ‘‘purely 
accidental.’”® 

To reach a conclusion with regard to these opinions it is 
necessary to trace the development of this important document 
through its various stages, and in the light of activities that 
were then engrossing the attention of the Colonial Office. 

On the first day of Lord John Russell’s administration at the 
Colonial Office, September 5, 1839, a letter from Robert Torrens, 
chairman of the South Australian commissioners, was laid before 
him, calling the attention of the Colonial Secretary to difficulties 
experienced by Governor George Gawler of South Australia in - 
dispensing with subordinate officials who were not in accord with 
his policy and that of the commissioners to whom he was partially 
responsible. Gawler complained of a persistent trouble-maker in 
the person of Charles Mann, his Crown Solicitor, who was ‘‘the 
mover and leader of a party holding novel and speculative 
principles,’’ and who was ‘‘very restless and inconsistent in press- 
ing them, and not at all sparing of personal insult.”’ Mann had 
taken issue with the Governor, and had been abusing him through 
the medium of a local newspaper. Gawler had suspended Mann, 
but the latter had challenged the Governor’s right to do so, feeling 
secure of continuance in office by virtue of his commission from 
the Crown, which he had obtained through Gawler’s predecessor, 
Sir John Hindsmarsh. Moreover, Mann had declared that the 
acts of the Special Council for South Australia were illegal, unless 
he were permitted to attend when they were passed.® In a letter 
which Torrens addressed, from his office in London, to Lord 
Normanby, Glenelg’s successor at the Colonial Office, he pointed 
to the urgent necessity of coming to the aid of the Governor by 
confirming the expulsion of Mann from his council, and thereby 

‘J. H. Chisholm (ed.), Speeches and Public Letters of Joseph Howe (2 vols., Halifax, 
1909), I, 269. 


’Paul Knaplund, ‘Sir James Stephen and British North-American Problems” 
(Canadian Historical Review, V, no. 1). 

6C.O. 13. 14 (South Australian Dispatches, 1839), Gawler to Colonial Office, Jan. 
23, 1839 (original MS). 
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opening the way for the appointment of a successor.’ What was 
really needed in this specific case was some means whereby Gawler 
could rid himself of an official appointed through the recommen- 
dation of a former Governor, and out of harmony with the 
representative of the Crown in the colony. 

From a letter which Sir James Stephen, permanent Under- 
Secretary at the Colonial Office, wrote to the chief of that de- 
partment, it appears that the latter had nothing more in mind 
than a new form of commission for civil officers that would limit 
their tenure to the official life of the Governor under whom they 
served.* Stephen wrote: 


I return the letter from the South Australian commissioners, No. 1982, with Your 
Lordship’s note on the subject of the form of appointment which should be adopted 
in order to carry their views into effect. 

It appears to me that no change in the existing form is necessary. All the 
officers in question are appointed “‘during Her Majesty's pleasure,’’ a term which, 
strictly construed, would imply that they might be disposessed at any moment. 
In fact, the understanding and practice would seem to be wrong and the words 
right. A “tenure at pleasure” is now universally considered in the colonies to 
mean a tenure during good behavior. 

All that is required is, as I conceive, a formal statement to the persons now 
holding, or hereafter receiving the places in question, that the words of their 
appointment will be henceforth understood according to their natural, and not 
according to their accustomed sense; and that the Royal Pleasure by which they 
hold them will, as a matter of course, be regarded as ceasing in their favor with 
the termination of the office of the Governor... . 

For these reasons, I suspend the execution of Your Lordship’s instructions 
until I shall be informed whether it is still your intention that a new form of commis- 
sion for colonial officers should be framed.°* 


Russell’s minute on the margin of Stephen’s foregoing note 
indicates that the new Colonial Secretary was still thinking in 
terms of a single objective, of limiting the tenure of civil officers 
to the term of the Governor under whom they served. Nor is it 
clear that he was looking, at this time, beyond the solution of a 
concrete problem which had been pointed out by the South Aus- 
tralian commissioners. Russell wrote: “If they are to be ap- 
pointed ‘during pleasure,’ there can be no difficulty. It will then 
only be necessary to have a form of letter to the persons hereafter 

7C.0. 13. 15 (South Australian Commissioners, Public Officers, and Miscellaneous), 
Torrens to Normanby, August 27, 1839 (original MS). 

8It is probable that Russell was thinking more about the convenience of Gawler’s 


successor, since this Governor was replaced a short time later by the younger Sir 
George Grey. 


°C.O. 42. 297, Stephen to the Colonial Secretary, undated (original MS, Stephen's 
handwriting). This note could not have been written later than September 5, since 
Russell's reply to the above note bears this date. 
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appointed, that in the appointement of a new Governor, they will 
have no claim to be continued in office. Care must be taken not 
to give any new right to those hitherto appointed.’’!° 

Four days later Stephen drew up the famous circular dis- 
patch on the tenure of colonial officials, dated September 9, and 
forwarded a copy to Russell for his inspection. Had Stephen 
limited himself to the ‘‘form of letter’? which the Colonial Secretary 
had authorized on September 5? The completed draft really 
sanctioned two remarkable changes in the colonial system which 
the South Australian problem had not demanded. Instead of 
applying the principle of ‘‘tenure during pleasure”’ to civil officers 
generally, it definitely limited the scope of this reform to public 
officers who performed ‘‘duties in the right discharge of which the 
character and policy of the Government are directly involved,” 
and specified that this rule was to apply particularly to the heads 
of departments in the provincial governments, and especially 
where “‘the Executive and Legislative councils are distinct bodies.”’ 
In the second place, instead of confining the tenure of these 
executive officers merely to the term of the Governor under whom 
they served, Stephen’s circular dispatch went far beyond this 
simple limitation by providing in addition, that ‘‘such officers 
shall be called upon to retire from the public service as often as 
any sufficient motive of public policy may suggest the expediency 
of that measure.’’" Is there an explanation for these extraordinary 
changes in official tenure, well-nigh revolutionary in their effect, 
which had apparently been devised between the fifth and ninth 
of September? 

It is significant that at the time this circular dispatch was 
being devised at the Colonial Office, Russell’s North American 
programme was being developed. On September 7, only two days 
before Stephen’s circular dispatch appeared, Russell was issuing 
his instructions to Charles Poulett Thompson, the new Governor- 
General of the North American provinces. In these instructions, 
the supreme objective of the new Colonial Secretary was made 
clear. Russell wrote: 


I allude to the nature and extent of the control which the popular branch of the 
united legislature will be admitted to exercise over the conduct of the executive 
government, and the continuance in office of its principal officials. .. . 
Russell to Stephen, Sept. 5, 1839, in the form of a notation on the margin of 
Stephen’s foregoing letter. ; oe 
NC.O. 42. 297, ‘Circular to the Governors of all the Colonies, Sept. 9’’ (original 
MS, draft in Stephen's handwriting). 
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The importance of maintaining the utmost possible harmony between the 
policy of the Legislature and the executive government admits of no question; and 
it will, of course, be your anxious endeavor to call to your councils and employ in 
the public service those persons who, by their position and character, have ob- 
tained the general confidence and esteem of the inhabitants of the province.” 


The new Colonial Secretary was intent upon the inauguration in 
these North American provinces, especially in the future united 
province, a system whereby the Governor would secure a working 
harmony between the executive and the legislative branches of 
the provincial government by maintaining in its principal ex- 
ecutive offices only such persons as were “‘acceptable and agree- 
able”’ to the legislature and especially to the popular assembly." 
Apparently the legislature was to be permitted to exercise a 
measure of control over the conduct of the provincial executive 
officers, though Russell was not willing to go so far as to concede 
the extent of responsibility which ministers in the mother country 
owed to parliament. 

It is easy to see that the large scale changes in official tenure 
which Stephen had provided in his draft dispatch of September 9, 
would meet every requirement which the introduction of Russell’s 
new programme for British North America would seem to de- 
mand, opening a way for the representative of the Crown whose 
function it would be to steer his administration directly toward 
the goal marked out by the Colonial Secretary in his instructions 
to Thompson two days before. There is no reason to doubt that 
these instructions were before Stephen while he drafted the famous 
circular on official tenure. Stephen’s extensive experience with 
the details of colonial administration had vastly enlarged his 
resources for devising means to an end. It may be added that 
in this case he could rely upon precedent, for even the Glenelg 
programme for the Canadas had carried along with it a project 
for reform in official tenure strikingly similar to that outlined in 
Stephen’s circular dispatch less than three years later. This 
earlier scheme acknowledged that in order to bring the Executive 
Council into greater harmony with the legislature, “‘it would 
frequently be desirable to remove for mere unfitness members to 


12 Journal of the Legislative Assembly, Province of Canada, 1841, Russell to Thomp- 
son, Sept. 7, 1839, I, 392. 

13Russell had told the House of Commons in the preceding June that he thought 
“the executive should be carried on in such a way that their measures should be accept- 
able and agreeable to the representatives of the people” (Hansard, series 3, XLVII, 
June 3, 1839, col. 1287). ; ; 

4C, K. Bell and W. P. Morrell (eds.), Select Documents in British Colonial Policy, 
1830-1860 (Toronto, 1928), introduction, sections iii, iv. 
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whose charge no positive fault could be laid,” and suggested the 
retirement of individual members of the Council from time to 
time, and a ‘‘tenure during the pleasure of the Crown”’ was recom- 
mended as a means of disposing of undesirable councillors.“ 

While the staff at the Colonial Office was engrossed in matters 
of North American policy and the Thompson mission during 
the first week of Russell’s administration, the new Governor- 
General was still in London and in close contact with the Colonial 
Office. In view of these conditions, the most plausible explanation 
for the appearance of this far-reaching reform in official tenure is, 
that the South Australian problem drew the attention of the staff 
to the subject of reform in tenure, a subject which had fallen into 
abeyance for a period of nearly three years. But having been 
revived at the critical time when North American policy and the 
Thompson mission held the ascendancy at the Colonial Office, 
Stephen’s draft dispatch, after four days of delay within which 
time Thompson’s instructions were written, was made to meet all 
the prerequisites which the new North American programme would 
demand. As will be seen, later developments are in harmony 
with this hypothesis. 

That Stephen and Russell were thinking of the circular dis- 
patch in relation to North American policy is indicated by an 
exchange of notes on September 10. Stephen wrote to Russell: 
‘These are the circulars respecting the tenure of public officers. 
I send them to your Lordship, not being quite sure whether you 
would wish that as far as respects British North America Mr. 
Poulett Thompson should not be the bearer of them.’’!® 

Upon receiving the copy which Stephen forwarded to him, 
Russell informed his Under-Secretary that he thought it best ‘‘to 
reserve these circulars for a month or two.’ He was of the 
opinion that: “If they are not to be sent to all the colonies, some 
further deliberation will be required.’’!” 

Russell’s conduct, in this instance, is not without explanation. 
The time was hardly ripe for the proper interpretation of this 
circular dispatch in British North America from whence disturb- 
ing letters about the “responsible government cry”’ were continu- 
ally arriving. The new Colonial Secretary was sorely worried 
about disturbing reports from Upper Canada. Lord Normanby 


Report of Canadian Archives, 1923, 245-7, Lord Glenelg, ‘‘A Minute Containing 
the Foregoing Narrative down to November, 1837.” 

16C.O, 42. 297, Stephen to Russell, Sept. 10, 1839 (original MS). 

17Russell to Stephen, Sept. 10, 1839, in the form of a notation on the margin of 
Stephen’s letter of the same date. 
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had called Russell’s attention to a number of letters from Sir 
George Arthur, Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, on 
“matters of highest importance.”’ It is strongly probable that 
Arthur’s letter of July 2, was among the number to which Russell’s 
attention was called. In this letter the Upper Canadian Governor 
contended that the agitators for responsible government could 
not be trusted. ‘‘Reform,” he wrote, “‘is on their lips, but re- 
bellion is in their hearts.”” ‘‘These people,’’ he avowed, “having 
made ‘responsible government’ their watchword, are now ex- 
tremely elated because the Earl of Durham has recommended that 
measure.’”!® Having seen these letters, Russell had written to 
Arthur on the same day that the circular dispatch was completed, 
advising him that a new Governor-General was about to depart 
for Canada, and that he would come “‘fully possessed of the views 
of the Cabinet.’’ Arthur should therefore speedily arrange for a 
visit with ‘‘Gov’nr Thompson’”’ in order to become fully acquainted 
with his programme.!® 

Stephen, with Russell’s programme before him, had provided 
for the adjustments that the adopted regime would involve. 
Russell, hesitant and cautious in the presence of reputed turmoil 
in Canada, was now anxious that the new Governor-General 
might have time and opportunity to pave the way for a better 
understanding of the system which was to be inaugurated in these 
provinces. To release this document in the heat of excitement 
over ‘‘responsible government” might insure its being interpreted 
as a virtual concession of the principle which Russell had repeatedly 
disowned. Until it could be seen against the background of his 
own larger scheme, the new Colonial Secretary would reserve 
Stephen's circular for “further deliberation.”’ 

It was exactly one month after Thompson’s departure for 
British North America that Russell wrote to Stephen: ‘I think 
it is desirable now to send to the North American Colonies the 
circular dispatch prepared by you as to the continuance in office 
under a new Governor.’’®® It is significant that this decision was 
made while the Colonial Secretary was adding the finishing touches 
to his famous dispatch of October 14, 1839, rehashing at length 
his old arguments against “responsible government,’’ but en- 
deavouring at the same time to restate his own position in such 


18C.O. 42. 463, Arthur to Normanby, July 2, 1839. 


19C.0. 42. 297, Russell to Arthur (confidential) Sept. 9, 1839 (original MS draft 
in Russell’s handwriting). 


20C.O. 42. 297, Russell to Stephen, Oct. 13, 1839 (original MS, Russell’s hand- 
writing). 
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a way as to differentiate clearly his programme from that advanced 
by Lord Durham. 

While disturbed over Arthur’s reports from Upper Canada, 
Russell was thrown into a very embarrassing position by an 
editorial in the Colonial Gazette. The writer had proposed to 
establish, if necessary, ‘‘by legal evidence,’”’ that upon the eve 
of his departure for Canada Thompson had revealed to him that 
Russell, in spite of his denunciation of ‘‘responsible government” 
by that name, was really preparing to carry into effect the whole 
substance of Durham’s recommendation on this point.*!_ Deeply 
stirred by an obvious misrepresentation of his position, Russell 
saw the necessity of such a public statement as would ‘‘counteract 
the bad influence of this publication’’ which he believed had been 
“prompted by Durham, and in my view . . . most impolitic & 


9 


unjustifiable.’’ 

The Colonial Secretary now resolved upon a carefully worded 
appeal to the reformers not only in the Canadas, but in the whole 
of British North America. This lengthy dispatch, which he began 
on October 12, and completed two days later, firmly declared that 
“responsible government”’ had already been definitely repudiated 
by the resolutions of Parliament in the spring of 1837. Thompson 
was urged to discourage any further discussion on the subject, 
since “‘its very vagueness is a source of delusion, and if at all 
encouraged, may prove a cause of embarrassment and danger.” 
Apparently with the hope of extricating himself from the very 
difi:cult position into which he had been thrown by the editorial 
in the Colonial Gazette, Russell laboured to explain that ‘While | 
see insuperable objections to the principle as it has been stated, 
I see little or none to the practical views of colonial government 
recommended by Lord Durham, as I understand them.”’ The 
advocates of responsible government were assured that: ‘‘The 
Queen’s Government has no desire to thwart the representatives 
of British North America in their measures of reform and im- 
provement.... They are earnestly intent on giving to the 
talent and character of leading persons in these colonies ad- 
vantages similar to those which obtain in the United Kingdom. 
Her Majesty has no desire to maintain any system of policy 


*1Colonial Gazette, September 18, 1839 (published at London, several bound volumes 
are at the University of Toronto Library). 


Public Record Office, London, Gifts and Deposits, no. 22, Box 3, Russell Papers, 
Russell to Thompson (private), October 4, 1839 (original MS). This is apparently 
a copy in Russell's handwriting. 
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among her North American subjects which opinion condemns,” 

Having endeavoured to differentiate clearly his own policy 
from that propounded by Durham and his followers, Russell must 
have felt confident that, when seen in the light of this explanatory 
document, which was to be rushed to Sydenham by the fastest 
steam vessel,‘ the purport of Stephen’s circular dispatch could 
hardly be misunderstood. It is not strange, therefore, that 
Russell now desired his Under Secretary ‘‘to send to the North 
American colonies the circular dispatch prepared by you as to 
continuance in office under a new Governor.’’* 

Stephen’s circular, however, was not ready until October 16, 
Vernon Smith had called the attention of his chief to the expedi- 
ency of abandoning the regular circular form, sending instead 
‘“‘manuscript letters’’ and thereby making this reform in official 
tenure ‘‘to apply to each single colony to which it is sent.” 
Russell followed this suggestion, and on October 16, two days 
after the famous ‘‘counterblast on responsible government’”’ had 
gone out on the Great Western, Stephen with his draft of September 
9 before him, wrote out copies to the Governors of Lower, and 
Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland, and Bermuda.?? 

The subject of official tenure having been revived at a critical 
time, when Russell’s North American programme was being de- 
vised, a carefully modified form of ‘‘tenure at pleasure’’ was 
adopted to supply the prerequisites of the system which the new 
Colonial Secretary wished to inaugurate in these provinces—as 
well as to meet the simple requirement of Gawler’s ‘‘special 
problem’”’ in the antipodes. In view of the possible misinterpre- 
tation of the circular dispatch at the moment when it was com- 
pleted, its appearance had to await a time which would be a more 
opportune for its reception in the North American provinces. 
Russell’s explanatory dispatch of October 14, 1839, was believed 
to have supplied the fortuitous occasion. 





The original draft and its successive amendments, C.O. 42. 297, 655, et seq. 
Most of this draft is in Russell’s handwriting. On the margin appear the words: “This 
dispatch, with the exception of the last pages, has been agreed to by Ld. Melbourne, 
and may now be copied out and sent by the Great Western. J.R.” 

21See Russell’s notation on draft, footnote 23. 

2®To ingratiate himself with the reformers whose support was sorely needed, 
Thompson immediately published the circular dispatch, while Russell's urgent appeal 
did not appear until the following spring (W. R. Livingston, Responsible Government 
in Nova Scotia, lowa City, 1930, 110). Hence the likelihood of varied interpretations 
of the former document. 

26C.0.42. 297, Russell to Vernon Smith (undated). 

27Upon Stephen’s original draft of September 9, appear (in pencil) the names of 
the Governors to whom copies were sent. 
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If the circular dispatch were considered alone, without reference 
to any larger policy, it might indeed be seen as merely strengthen- 
ing the arm of the Governor, by enabling him to bring his executive 
councillors into strict subordination to his will. There can be no 
doubt that Vernon Smith was right when he saw in this dispatch 
a new instrument of power in the hands of the Colonial Governor. 
But, viewing it against the background of Russell’s larger objec- 
tive for British North America, we can see that it was necessary 
to invest the representative of the Crown with this new power 
and initiative, in order that he might be able to proceed with the 
introduction of the régime of “moderation and harmony”’ that 
had been mapped out for him. Sir Colin Campbell might con- 
gratulate himself upon his enhanced authority over ‘‘refractory 
public functionaries,” but he knew little or nothing, as yet, about 
Russell’s larger purpose,?* toward the accomplishment of which 
this reform in tenure was but the first essential step. 


Oscar A. KINCHEN 
Texas Technological College. 


*8In response to Campbell’s interpretation as given in his dispatch of March 1, 
1840 (see footnote 2) Russell made it clear that while councillors might be dismissed 
when out of harmony with his administration, they were also to be relieved of their 
offices for the ‘“‘pursuit and maintenance of measures opposed to the deliberate opinions 


of the people at large and of their representatives” (C.O. 217. 174, Russell to Campbell, 
April 30, 1840). 





THE HISTORIC SEAPORT OF QUEBEC: 
FROM IMMEMORIALITY TO THE PRESENT DAY! 


CANADIAN history is full of sea-power; but Canadian histories 

are not. Modern Canada stretches out between the world’s 
two greatest oceans. Her northern frontier is the Arctic Sea. 
Her only land frontier is interpenetrated by many of the greatest 
inland waterways. Yet, though she has had many rather sermon- 
izing histories, very few of them have ever preached on the theme 
suggested by her motto—‘‘From sea to sea.” 

At almost the beginning of Canada’s recorded history we find 
in Cartier’s log of 1535 the significant entry that he had just seen 
“une riviére fort perfonde et courante, qui est la riviére et chemin 
du royaulme et terre de Saguenay’’—riviére ef chemin: what 
better description could there be of the best means of trans- 
portation in such a very navigable land? 

We do not know who were the first humans on Canadian 
waterways. But these primitives, like others elsewhere, must 
have begun with logs, cribs, rafts, and possibly even those dug-outs 
which at last evolved into such splendid craft as the best of those 
used by the Pacific coast Indians. We do know that the Eskimo 
built two excellent kinds of skin-craft: oomiaks for cargo, and the 
wonderfully adaptable kayaks for hunting their aquatic prey. 
We also know that the Indians invented birchbark canoes of all the 
sizes possible: from the tiniest papoose canoe up to war canoes 
holding twenty men, or cargo craft carrying two or three tons in 
quite safe waters. Never were the possibilities of the war canoe 
better suggested than in Father Le Jeune’s perfect description of 
the seventeenth-century Iroquois raiding parties which swept 
down to, and even past, the port of Quebec at night: ‘They ap- 
proach like foxes, attack like lions; then fly away like birds.” 

The Basques came over in the sixteenth century, fishing and 
whaling from the Banks of Newfoundland right up to Quebec, 
where they probably had a rendering post at the mouth of the 
St. Charles. Laurencian whaling continued till the present 
century, when Norwegians had headquarters in the Bay of Seven 
Islands, from where they whaled east and north round Labrador 
till their improved Sven Foyn guns threatened the extermination 
of all their best prey. 

1Colonel William Wood, now in his eighty-second year, has here suggested the 
historic panorama of the seaport of Quebec. Colonel Wood, who is the author of a 
number of important works on military and naval history, was born in Quebec and 


writes with a background of knowledge and experience gained not only through re- 
search, but through intimate observation of the port whose history he describes. 
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The seafaring fact of the greatest possible importance in the 
sixteenth century was, however, the invention of tacking. This 
supremely important invention inaugurated the real sailing age, 
which now, four centuries later, is almost dead. That excellent 
explorer and hydrographer, Jacques Cartier, reached Quebec in 
1535, at the very end of the ancient and mediaeval age of sail, 
during which no vessel could make any way at all unless the 
lubber’s wind was well abaft the beam. For it was in 1539 that 
Fletcher of Rye, master shipwright to Henry VIII, amazed the 
shipping of the English Channel by tacking properly to windward 
with sails trimmed fore and aft. 

Then, only a few years after he had founded Quebec in 1608, 
Champlain made the transatlantic record for the whole of the 
seventeenth century, by sailing his famous Don de Dieu from 
Honfleur to Tadoussac in only eighteen days. She was repro- 
duced, from the corresponding French specifications of her own 
day, for the Quebec tercentenary of 1908, when another trans- 
atlantic record was made by the British flagship Jndomitable, 
which steamed from land to land in sixty-seven hours, with that 
first class sailor Prince George, later King George V, taking his 
turn in the stokehold the whole way across. 

Why do not Canadian histories emphasize such facts of 


Canadian maritime history, as well as those which followed, 
during the one great generation (1665-99), when, under Tracy, 
Talon, Frontenac, and Iberville, New France aimed at the control 
of the three great gulfs, the four great rivers, and the five Great 
Lakes? And earlier still, even so far back as 1601, Champlain 
had suggested another great seafaring encirclement by cutting a 
Panama Canal! 


In 1665, when France was the greatest power in Europe, New 
France seemed to have a good chance of becoming the greatest 
power in North America. In that year came out the first regiment 
of regulars the New World had seen: the famous Carignan- 
Sali¢res, and with them came the King’s own Viceroy of all the 
French Dominions in America, Tracy, and by far the greatest of 
all intendants, Jean Talon. In 1670 Talon established what may 
be rightly called the first of Transatlantic Lines: Quebec, West 
Indies, France, Quebec. In 1672 Quebec had a fine 500-tonner on 
the stocks; and 350 expert hands employed in the yards. This 
also was the first of Frontenac’s great years (1672-82 and 1689-98). 
In 1690 he defeated the New England fleet and army under 
Phipps. Then, in 1696, the great French-Canadian naval hero, 
Iberville, raided the New England coast, after which he raided 
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Newfoundland. Next year he won command of Hudson Bay and 
took Fort Nelson. Finally, in 1699, he raided the West Indies, 
commanded the Gulf of Mexico, and fortified Biloxi, fifty miles 
from the Mississippi mouth. Meanwhile the French commanded 
the St. Lawrence, and had established posts along the Ohio and 
the Mississippi; while Frontenac had asked the king for sufficient 
force to take the Hudson right down to the sea. The furring 
French and their friendly Indians had no efficient rivals then 
along the five Great Lakes. So, if the Grand Monarque and Roy 
Soleil, Louis XIV, had not found his world-power in decline during 
the first decade of the eighteenth century, and if he had not had 
his well-armed attention still sooner distracted from the water- 
ways of New France to the landways of Old, he might yet have 
gained control of the three great gulfs, the four great rivers, and 
the five Great Lakes. 

The last fifty years of New France (1713-63), show a long 
decline, especially with regard to sea-power. In 1753 Quebec 
could still launch a 72-gun frigate, the Algonkin. But then came 
the devastating reign of the worst of all Intendants, Bigot, and 
the utterly incompetent Governor, Vaudreuil. 


THE CHANGING FLAG: 1758-59-60 

Sea-power played a role of supreme importance in the last 
years of the Anglo-French struggle. The three campaigns for 
the final conquest of New France began at Louisbourg in 1758. 
Here, as elsewhere, the French forces fought with the greatest 
gallantry. But here, as everywhere else, British sea-power was 
the determining influence. The gallant small French fleet at 
Louisbourg had no means of effectively resisting the overpowering 
fleet so well commanded by Boscawen. So New France lost this 
last sea-flank protection for its Laurencian waters. Then came 
the famous Quebec campaign of 1759, in which the French sea 
force was smaller still, while Saunders’s British fleet was over- 
whelming. Hawke's victory at Quiberon cut off all hope of any 
reinforcement of New France next year, and finally came the 
Montreal campaign of 1760, in which the French had practically 
nothing to oppose Colville’s fleet on the St. Lawrence, or Amherst’s 
army along the inland waterways. 

With regard to the formerly very much misrepresented, and 
consequently much misunderstood, so-called ‘“‘Wolfe and Mont- 
calm campaign,” all impartial readers of the present day should 
remember that even so truly great an historian as Parkman never 
saw some of the essential proved original evidence which is now 
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at the service of every student who wants to know about the naval, 
military, and civil forces concerned on both sides: most especially 
the naval. 

It was not till the first year of the present century that the late 
Sir Arthur Doughty published many previously unused original 
documents in his six-volume Siege of Quebec and Battle of the 
Plains.2 And it was not till 1909 that the supremely important 
naval documents concerned with the three decisive campaigns 
(of Louisbourg, Quebec, and Montreal) were selected and pub- 
lished by the Champlain Society, under the title of The Logs of 
the Conquest of Canada.* 

Now it can be made quite clear that Wolfe’s first-rate little 
army was really no more than a landing-party from an over- 
whelming fleet; and, also, that his personally planned victory was 
only a second-best—as agreed by all great commanders who have 
themselves gone over the battlefields’ area with all the original 
expert evidence before them: for instance, Admirals of the Fleet 
like Jellicoe and Keyes; Field Marshals like Roberts and Foch; 
and many another expert, afloat and ashore. Here too are the 
written words of Field Marshal Wolseley, who himself served in 
Canada for a good many years: ‘Wolfe was a first-rate com- 
manding officer of a battalion; but, in the only campaign he ever 
conducted, he did not display any originality or any great genius 
for war.’ Wolfe’s best plan would have been to land at least as 
far west as Cap Rouge, where, conjointly with the fleet, he could 
have cut off all supplies from above Quebec, as well as all retreat 
from below. 

As Keyes points out, in his Amphibious Warfare,‘ there was 
a perfect united service on the British side, between the splendid 
little army under Wolfe and the magnificently overwhelming fleet 
under the truly great Admiral Saunders. But the unfortunate 
French side was deplorably different; for it was all differing parts 
and no united whole. ‘‘Two captains sink the ship.” And 
New France had three: the spiteful fool of a Governor, Vaudreuil; 
the boodling blackguard Intendant, Bigot; and the truly great 
Montcalm,who, in spiteof all the oddsagainst him,on both sides, was 

2A. Doughty in collaboration with G. W. Parmelee, The Siege of Quebec and the 
Battle of the Plains of Abraham (6 vols., Quebec, 1902). 

‘William Wood (ed.), The Logs of the Conquest of Canada (Toronto, 1909). 


‘R. J. B. Keyes, First Baron, Amphibious Warfare and Combined Operations (Lon- 
don, 1943). 
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Quatre fois victorieux 

Une fois vaincu 
Toujours 

Au grand honneur 

Des Armes de la France 


Montcalm was a master of both strategy and tactics; besides 
which he had the human touch which endeared him to all who 
knew him well, no matter whether they were Frenchmen or French 
Canadians, or any others of the right good kind. And in 1909, 
when Foch was head of the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, the 
Section-Historique de |’Etat-Major published, as a model for all 
time, Montcalm au Combat de Carillon. Moreover, Montcalm’s 
four victories were won in spite of the fact that he was only com- 
mander of the regulars from France. All French-Canadian forces, 
everything locally afloat, and all the Indian allies, were under the 
command of Vaudreuil, who could, and who did, take supreme 
command over Montcalm, whenever his spiteful and _ idiotic 
motives prompted him to do so. Worse still, because perpetual, 
all supply and transport was under the infamous Bigot. So 
Montcalm had to make the best of an impossible situation. 

Montcalm did extremely well at all his four victories: Oswego, 
William Henry, Ticonderoga, Montmorency. And the massacre 
at Fort William Henry was none of his fault; quite the reverse, 
for he and his officers risked their lives to stop it. Conclusively, 
at Quebec he divined Wolfe’s final plan, by twice ordering a whole 
French regular battalion to command the very spot on which 
Wolfe landed. But spiteful Vaudreuil idiotically counter-ordered 
on each occasion. The Battle of the Plains made it impossible 
to hold Quebec. The Bigot-patched walls were rotten to the core. 
Any garrison would soon have been starved. And the British 
batteries massed on the Heights after the battle could have 
annihilated all resistance within one devastating hour. So a 
French surrender was agreed without another shot. 

THE SHIP AND TIMBER AGE: NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The change of flag made a fundamental change for the better 
in all Canadian seaports; because it meant that Canada—‘‘From 
sea to sea’’—was to be under the protection of the greatest navy in 
the world. Moreover, this navy was maintained at the sole expense 
of the new Mother Country, which also fully paid for all the 
garrisons and defences. From the Cession of 1763 to the early 
present century the Mother Country spent countless millions on 
the fleets, garrisons, and fortifications that kept Canada free. 
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Quebec had an imperial garrison till 1871, when the Citadel and 
walls, as well as the Levis forts, were turned over to the new 
Dominion free. The last imperial Atlantic and Pacific naval and 
military bases were likewise given free a generation later. 

Of course Canada became subject to the Navigation Acts 
which confined all inter-imperial trade to British vessels till the 
repeal of 1849. But Quebec, like other seaports, flourished very 
well. In 1774, the year of the famous Quebec Act, 151 vessels 
took clearance from the port. In 1809 clearances rose to 434, 
while 443 came in. The War of 1812 killed Canadian shipping on 
the Lakes; but greatly stimulated shipping at Quebec and in the 
Maritime Provinces. The transport required by the British 
forces in Canada sent freights and tonnage up by leaps and bounds; 
while United States ports were so blockaded that many Americans 
near the border sought ‘“‘underground”’ outlets by way of the 
Canadian ports. There were some serious drawbacks in later 
years: cholera, ship fever, and ardent American competition. 
But in 1825 Quebec built the largest vessel in the world, the 
Baron of Renfrew, 5,888 tons. And in 1831 she launched the 
Royal William, which, in 1833, was the first vessel in the world to 
“keep her kettle on the boil’’ across any ocean, when (also using 
sails), she steamed from Pictou to London. Then, in 1836, when 
helping the British Legion against the Carlists, in the Bay of San 
Sebastian, under her new Spanish name of Isabella Segunda, she 
became the first vessel in the world to fire a shot in action under 
steam. 

In the third quarter of the nineteenth century Canada was the 
fourth greatest shipping country in the world. In 1864 Quebec 
alone launched 113 vessels; while the whole Canadian tonnage 
launched was about a quarter-million. The Quebec-built wooden 
sailers made good time too; and a French-Canadian builder’s 
namesaked Brunelle, logging over fourteen knots, left many a 
paddle-steamer panting far astern. Anglo-Canadians led build- 
ing, even at Quebec. But it was a French-Canadian builder, 
Narcisse Rosa, whose book on the Construction des navires a 
Québec gives the only remaining account of all the launchings at 
Quebec during the nineteenth century: more than 2,500 vessels, 
of 1,400,000 tons. 

The world-wide change from wood to steel was fatal to Canada, 
until she could make this change herself later on. In 1875 she 
could still build nearly 500 vessels, of about 200,000 tons. But in 
1900 only 29, of 7,751 tons: wood, sail, steam, and steel. 
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The Quebec timber age has much the same history: from the 
time when Quebec was by far the greatest timber port the world 
has ever seen to the modern changes of the present day. The 
first regular timber exports were begun by Intendant Talon, 
in 1667, just two centuries before the great decline began. But 
the real timber age did not begin till after Napoleon conquered 
Prussia and, allying himself with Denmark and Russia, closed all 
the Baltic ports against the British, by his Berlin Decree of 1806. 
Next year British orders-in-council declared blockade against all 
seaports under his control. But it was not till 1809 that the 
timber balance turned toward the British North American ports, 
which then sent most of the 90,000 ‘‘colonial loads,” against 
54,000 European. Twenty years later the overwhelmingly British 
North American ‘‘colonials’’ were well over 400,000, while the 
‘‘Europeans”’ were well under 200,000. 

Quebec was then the world’s ideal timber port, because all the 
timbered waterways of southern Canada and the north-eastern 
States led down to Quebec, past Montreal, to which port sailing 
ships could not make paying time, against the current in the 
zigzag channel. Even during the first two decades of the nine- 
teenth century nearly all the following amounts had been rafted 
down to Quebec from Lake Champlain alone: 4 million feet of 
square oak, 11 million of pine, with over 9 million pine boards and 
34 million pine planks. 

The great timber firms had mostly Anglo-Canadian partners. 
But there generally were some French-Canadian partners too. 
Nearly all the lumberjacks were French Canadians. The cullers, 
shiplabourers, and cove-men at large, were nearly all Irish; while 
the timber ships were nearly all manned by crews from the British 
Isles. 

There were a dozen different business forms through which the 
diverse timbers mostly went before they reached the \lother 
Country buyers: cruising, scowing, cutting, squaring, hauling, 
driving, cribbing, sliding, rafting, coving, culling, shipping. 
Three men in each good canoe would cruise the autumnal forest 
rivers, marking all merchantable timber within convenient reach. 
Then, just before the freeze-up, sixty-foot, shallow-draft scows 
went up-stream, their cabins jammed with lumberjacks. Winter 
cutting, squaring, hauling followed. Then into the first spring 
water went the drives, during which the expert lumberjacks walked 
the wobbling logs as well as any circus men on tight ropes; and 
broke the most dangerous jams at slides, shoots, falls, or rapids, 
by knocking out the key logs and skimming clear before the 
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furious drive meant death. Whenever natural runs were safe 
enough, or slides by-passed bad falls, the logs were cribbed. 
Finally, in open water, cribs would be lashed together into rafts, 
which sometimes were themselves lashed fast together. Two big 
rafts abreast, and half-a-dozen lengthwise, were quite common in 
the great Quebec channel, where they spread their square-sails, 
while the raftsmen steered with gigantic oars, and bunked in 
funny huts. Coving, booming, culling, shipping, followed arrival 
at Quebec. 

There were more than twenty miles of timber coves along the 
Quebec water-fronts, each with its own safeguarding booms, 
which were swung in and out as required. Then followed the 
supremely important culling: that is, the expert inspection, to 
find out the exact quality and measurements required, especially 
for square and waney timber. Every piece had to be stamped 
with the mark of its proper grade. JJ meant merchantable, 
U undersized, S second quality, T third, and R rejected. White 
pine masts were not to have more than 6 inches hollow or bend 
for 70 feet, etc. Quebec culling was so good that it became the 
standard for the world.’ After culling came shipping for export 
when timber-swingers, hookers-on, winchers, porters, holders—all 
worked in perfect unity till the stevedores were ready with every 
square timber in place, and then the spaces left vacant were filled 
with well-wedged staves and lathwood used as broken stowage. 
“Staving’’ was made from trees unfit for full-sized squaring; and 
to such good results that Quebec staves for French and Spanish 
wine casks, as well as British spirits, became the standard grades 
all over western Europe. 

The shipping required was so great that Quebec harbour often 
looked like a forest of masts. An officer of the Royal Navy on 
the Hydrographic Survey once counted a hundred vessels waiting 
for a fair wind to sail them up the Traverse; and, during one single 
open season, 1,350 ‘“‘proper”’ full-rigged ships, with many hundreds 
of other vessels, came in to get their timber at Quebec. 

\With the ever-growing change from wood to metal, and from 
sail to steam, there was a decline in timber corresponding to the 
decline we have already seen in the shipyards; and so the historic 
ship and timber age ended with the nineteenth century. 

See J. E. Defebaugh, History of the Lumber Industry of America (Chicago, 1906), 


I, 125. ‘‘Quebec culling is perhaps the most widely used of any lumber inspection in 
the world.” 
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SEAPORT QUEBEC IN THE PRESENT CENTURY 


Historic 1867 foreshadowed the coming change from ship and 
timber economics to those of boots and shoes; for Guillaume 
Bresse then began the first of footwear factories, and ended by 
turning out more than 1,000 pairs a-day. But the tercentennial 
celebration of 1908 looked forward, as well as back, in its thrilling 
naval spectacles: the Royal review, which passed before the Prince 
of Wales, later King George, was headed by French, American, 
and British Naval Brigades, who marched past as friends and 
future allies over the very ground for which their predecessors 
fought. Again, the First World War brought past and present 
naval history together at Quebec. For just as Saunders’s fleet 
and convoy were by far the greatest that had ever assembled in 
the New World up to 1759, so in 1914 the protective fleet of ships 
of the Royal Navy together with all the transports and supply 
ships which were gathered to carry the First Canadian Con- 
tingent, made a far greater tonnage than had ever crossed any 
ocean in one convoy up to that time. 

In 1915 came the great Canadian record harvest. But Quebec 
then had few facilities for handling grain, as compared with 
Montreal and, above all others, the seaport of New York. In 
1917 the Quebec bridge was finally opened, to the great advantage 
of transport by rail. 1917 also saw a very sudden, small, and 
short revival of a special little timber trade; because the German 
submarine campaign and Russian revolution had closed the Baltic, 
as in 1807, and so the British Isles and French allies looked to 
Quebec for such export kinds of wood as could be used to prop up 
trenches, and answer some civilian calls. 

The World War just ended is still almost history in the making, 
and very little can be said about it here: except that Quebec has 
greatly developed her most modern shipbuilding and wood pro- 
ducts, and has greatly increased in facilities for embarking grain, 
munitions, and supplies. Her senior shipyard has now completed 
116 years of unremitting work and owns one of the best graving 
docks in the world. This and other shipyards have turned out 
many first-rate naval and merchant craft, all thoroughly ‘“‘fit to go 
foreign.’’ So, together with the great wood-product pulp and 
paper firm, a genuinely modernized ship and timber age is full of 
life today. 

WILLIAM Woop 
Quebec. 








SOME OF CARTIER’S PLACE-NAMES 1535-1536 


ARTIER in describing his second voyage mentions six com- 

munities subject to Stadacona: ‘‘Ajoaste, Starnatan, Tailla, 
which is on a mountain, and Sitadin... beyond this point 
|Stadacona] lies the abode of the people of Tequenonday and 
Hochelay, the former on a mountain and the latter in a flat 
region.”"' However, at the end of his vocabulary of some hundred 
and sixty Huron words and phrases the explorer gives a second 
list of twelve places with the heading, ‘“‘Ensuivent les noms des 
villes subgectes au seigneur Donnacona. Ajoasté, Thoagahen, 
Sitadin, Stadaconé, Deganonda, Thegnignondé, Thegadechoallé, 
Tella, Thequenondahy, Stagoattem, Agouchonda, Ochela.’? I 
should like to make some comments on the etymology of these 
place-names in an effort to remove the apparent discrepancy. 

On September 7, 1535, the explorer was traversing the region 
between Ile aux Coudres and fle d’Orleans where he remarks 
“the province and territory of Canada begins.’’* Cartier who uses 
the word Canada for the first time in history uses it to indicate 
either Stadacona or the province or country over which Donnacona 
exercised authority. All the places mentioned in the two lists lie 
within this region; but in employing the word Canada as the name 
of this region, it is plain that he goes beyond the proper signifi- 
cation of the word which he himself in his vocabulary translates 
ville, i.e., a town or village. Since the word Canada is to be found 
in various forms in all the dialects of the Huron-Iroquois language 
and always with the same meaning and never in the sense of a 
region or province, the conclusion is inevitable that it was the 
French themselves who extended the meaning of the word when 
they applied it to New France.‘ 

On the same day Cartier arrived at the eastern end of the Island 
of Orleans. He landed and found the island inhabited by Indians 
‘much employed in fishing for the many varieties of fish caught in 
this river according to the season.’® From the abundance of 
wild grapes which he found growing on the island he named it, 
Islede Bascuz. The word AJOASTE which comes first in both lists 


1H. P. Biggar, The Voyages of Jacques Cartier (Publications of the Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa, 1924), 196. 

*Tbid., 246. 

3Tbid., 119. 

*KANATA is the Mohawk form of the word; Potier gives ANDATA; Sagard CARHATA 
a misprint for CANHATA) and ANDATA. 
*Ibid., 119-20. 
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is to be derived from the word for grapes found in Cartier’s Huron 
vocabulary, OzaHa, to which is appended a local suffix—ste, 
AJoAsté is the Huron name of [le d’Orleans and means ‘‘where the 
grapes grow.’’® 

“On the morrow, the lord of Canada, named Donnacona (but 
as chief they call him AGOUHANNA) came to our ships accompanied 
by many Indians in twelve canoes.’ This word AGOUHANNA, 
which appears also in Cartier’s narrative in the contracted form 
AGONA, with the meaning chief, corresponds exactly with the 
later Huron HAiSANNEN /e plus agé, the oldest or the chief; and 
to the modern Mohawk RAKowana.*® The word Donnacona is 
Cartier’s transcription of the Huron ONNE® AGonaA, “‘this is our 
chief.”’ 

On the withdrawal of Donnacona and his people, Cartier 
ordered out his long-boats ‘“‘to make our way up stream with the 
flood tide to find a harbour and safe spot in which to lay up the 
ships.’”° In the first list the second name is STARNATAN; in the 
longer list STARNATAN is omitted and THOAGAHEN is substituted. 
Both names refer to the Falls of Montmorency which must have 
deeply impressed the explorer. Potier on page 69 of the Potier 
Manuscripts gives the Huron name for the cataract in use in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, EKANDAOTRAHSI; by adding 
the brief comment ‘‘ab OTRAHSI a rocher’’ he indicates the meaning 
“the river hangs over the rock.’’ STARNATAN, the sixteenth- 
century name has much the same meaning although derived from 
another root. STA-ORENTON!™ ‘‘there it hangs.’’ The word 
THOAGAHEN which replaces STARNATAN in the second list is 
derived from Tuo, there, and OARHA cela fait du bruit.* There 
are numerous errors in transcription in Cartier’s lists of Huron 
words; THOAGAHEN should have been written THOAGARHEN. 

Passing the Falls of Niontmorency the boats came “‘ten leagues 
up the river to a forking of the waters, which is an exceedingly 

6Potier’s word for grapes 8SCHAHENDA is identical with Sagard’s OCHAENNA; Potier 
states that in Huron “‘C is always joined with H and these two letters joined together 
are pronounced as in French, and sometimes as C in Italian” (Huron Manuscripts from 
Rev. Pierre Potier’s Collection, Ontario Bureau of Archives Report, 1918-19, Toronto, 
1920, 5). On p. 76 Potier gives the following local suffixes: —E,-KE,-SKE,-NDE. 

‘Biggar, Voyages of Jacques Cartier, 121. 

8Potier, Huron Manuscripis, A8ANNEN, 254. 

*Tbid., 100. 

l0Bigear, Voyages of Jacques Cartier, 123. 

UPotier, Huron Manuscripts, 341, ARENTON, pendre en bas, descendre en bas; the 
prefix Sta- is the equivalent of later Huron Ecna (p. 86). The name Rideau Falls may 
be a translation of a similar Huron name. 


2Potier, Huron Manuscripts, 104 80 (or Tho) la (cp. Tho-anche), OaRHA, p. 236, 
no. 71); the same root appears in Niagara, and in Garonk8I, the Long Sault Rapids. 
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pleasant spot, where there is a small river and a harbour with a bar, 
on which at high tide there is a depth of from two to three fathoms 
... We named it Ste Croix, as we arrived there on that day.’’® 
On the Harleian Mappemonde (circa 1536) the Ste. Croix or 
St. Charles is marked Sitadin; and on the Mercator map of 1569 
the same stream is called Stadin River. Cartier informs us that 
the Indians of Stadin came and went freely to his winter camp on 
the Ste. Croix and that he allowed them to take possession of the 
hull of the vessel abandoned there in the spring of 1535 in order 
that they might extract the nails. Biggar locates Stadin on the 
Beauport shore.* Etymology makes it probable that this place 
was the harbour and port of the larger town of Stadacona, and 
that the mouth of the St. Charles was a haven for canoes before it 
became a shelter for Cartier’s ships; it is still the port of Quebec. 
An analogy to Sitadin is to be found in Ihonatiria or Thoanche at 
the mouth of Penetanguishene Bay in the Huron country." At 
this point the Hurons began their long journeys to Quebec em- 
ploying small canoes suited to the rapids and portages but not 
adapted to the perilous waters of Lake Huron. Stuart who was a 
prisoner of the Hurons of the Detroit region in 1755 records that 
they were accustomed when wintering in the Sandusky region to 
ascend the Vermillon River and to bury their canoes till the 
spring.“6 There was sandy soil at Ihonatiria and Thoanche and 
we are safe in concluding that the inhabitants of Stadacona had a 
similar custom and that they found in the adjacent estuary of 
the St. Charles River a good shelter in summer and suitable soil 
in winter for the preservation of their frail craft. But it is not 
necessary to assume so much. Cartier was in search of a harbour 
for the ensuing winter: the Indians brought him to the best spot 
they knew adjacent to their town; as they pointed to the place the 
explorer probably heard the words cited by Sagard in his diction- 
ary, SATITAN or ETSATITAN, embarque-toy."" 

Cartier was now close to the town which he sometimes calls 
Canada and sometimes Stadacona. STADACONE is the next name 
in the longer list. In Huron compounds contractions and elisions 
took place, and Cartier at best could only record what he thought 
he heard. The friendly Indians pointed with excitement and 
pride to their chief town and exclaimed Esta-CANADA-AGONA, 

Biggar, Voyages of Jacques Cartier, 123-4. 


“Jbid., 223, and foot-note 45. 

For the etymology of Ihonatiria see A. E. Jones Old Huronia (Ontario Bureau of 
Archives Report, Toronto, 1908), 185. 

16 Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII (1), 72. 

17Consult also Potier, Huron Manuscripts, 398, no. 31. 
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“that is our big town”’; if the word CANADA in Cartier’s Stadacona 
has shrunk to Apa it is a contraction which can be paralleled 
elsewhere in Huron words.'® 

When the French returned to the St. Lawrence in the seven- 
teenth century, the Hurons had another name for Quebec; Sagard 
gives ATONTAREGUE, and Potier drawing on some earlier source 
cites TEIATONTARIE,'!*® a form of the word which is also to be 
found among the Mohawks. This word has been explained by 
some as meaning ‘‘where two rivers meet” but more correctly | 
think by the Abbé Cuog as meaning ‘‘where two mountains meet.” 
Cartier remarked the two ridges on which Stadacona stood— 
Dufferin Terrace and the Citadel. The two names which follow 
Stadacona in the longer list refer to these two ridges or mountains; 
DEGANONDA and THEGNIGNONDE”® both mean ‘‘two ridges’’ and 
express what is more precisely indicated in the word which Potier 
cites. Possibly Stadacona bore two names among the Indians, 
Bigtown and Two Ridges. 

Following these three names for the village on the site of 
Quebec are two names of less obvious etymology and locality, 
THEGDAECHOALLE and TELLA; the latter is identical with TAILLA 
which is placed third in the shorter list in the text with the added 
comment, gui est sus une montaigne. THEGADECHOALLE and 
TELLA (TAILLA) refer to the same place which is to be located 
not far from Stadacona; possibly, since the place was on an 
eminence, it may have been on the heights above Levis. Some- 
thing is to be learned from the last two syllables of these words. 
There was no “L’’ sound in the Huron-Iroquois languages; when 
the earlier transcribers employ this letter it represents the letter 
‘“*R” pronounced so lightly as to be indistinguishable from the 
true sound of ‘“‘L’’; thus the word Hochelaga is according to some 
more properly written Hocheraga, and Sagard writes ISCALLE 
where Potier writes IsKAR. In Potier on page 332 of the Manu- 
scripts under the root ARA (no. 9), étre ou mettre dessus, the phrase 
60 IARA appears with the meaning cela est dessus; in Sagard’s 
spelling this would appear as TOIALLA; and the word ONNONTARAE 
is found with the meaning au dessus de la montagne; dropping the 
local suffix ‘‘E”’ this would be spelled by Sagard QUIEUNONTALLA; 
apparently THEGADECHOALLE contains the root ARA appended to 

18Tbid., 67, Quaedem observanda in compositione. 

19Tbid., 347, no. 43, sub fin. 

20°The DE corresponds to later Huron TE and the THEGNI to Cartier’s TIGNENY, 


Potier’s TENDI. The other component is the Huron ONNONTA, a mountain, with an 
original initial guttural which has faded out in later Huron. 
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another noun. I am inclined to suggest 90, there, ANDECHIA 
sand, and the meaning of the whole word “there on the sand” or 
the sand hill. There seems no doubt that all three words refer 
to the same community. 

THEQUENONDAHY which follows Tella in the longer list was 
situated west of Stadacona and it too according to Cartier was 
on a hill. Evidently these early Canadians were afraid of their 
enemies. In regard to the etymology of the word it is agreed that 
the meaning is ‘‘on a hill.” Sagard’s word TEQUEUNONKIAYE is 
similar but means “‘on the little hill.’”’ 

I can only suggest that STAGOATTEM is another name for one 
or other of the places mentioned in the list; I have no key to its 
etymology, nor is this place mentioned elsewhere by Cartier. 

AGOUCHONDA is used by Cartier as another name for HOCHELAY 
or ACHELACY which is spelled OCHELA in the second list. Since 
AGOUCHONDA is to be derived from Cartier’s word OGACHA, a 
mountain, and the local ending -NDE, it may be a synonym for 
Thequenondahy, more especially since Cartier is explicit in 
stating that HOCHELAY was on level ground.?! 

The inhabitants of the latter place—whose name is sometimes 
spelled HocHELACI—showed friendship on more than one occasion 
to Cartier; it was in the neighbourhood of Portneuf. Hewitt 
suggested ‘that the word was a dialectical variant of Hochelaga 
and gave it the same meaning ‘‘at the beaver dam.’ If it is to 
be derived from the word OsERA or OCHA a beaver-dam, it should 
be connected with Potier’s compound of that word (K8) AcuHrAi 
which bears the meaning rompre un chaussis de castor; it may be 
that the St. Lawrence flowing rapidly above Portneuf through a 
rocky channel suggested to the imagination of the aboriginies a 
flood bursting from some gigantic beaver-dam. 

In making these suggestions, in the absence of traditional 
explanations of Cartier’s place-names, it has been necessary to 
resort occasionally to conjecture, but only where Sagard and 
Potier fail to supply the explanation. There is no real discrepancy 
between Cartier’s two lists. 





PERcY J. ROBINSON 
Aurora, Ontario. 


"Biggar, Voyages of Jacques Cartier, 196. 
22 Handbook of Indians of Canada (Geographic Board, Canada, Ottawa, 1912), 200, 
Hochelaga and Hochelayi. 
*%Potier, Huron Manuscripts, 263, sub AIA1 no. 28. 






































SIR EDMUND HEAD’S MEMORANDUM OF 1857 ON MARI- 
TIME UNION: A LOST CONFEDERATION DOCUMENT* 


E\V despatches sent to the English Colonial Office have been the 
occasion of 30 many inquiries by contemporary officials, or have 
proved so elusive as Sir Edmund Head’s Memorandum on Mari- 
time Union, presented in 1857 to Henry Labouchere, then Colonial 
Secretary. Historians working in the period have brought to light 
other papers which do much to establish Head’s place in the Con- 
federation movement,! but of this particular document we have 
had, as Professor WW. M. Whitelaw says, only indirect knowledge.? 
during his term as Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick, 
Head had become convinced that confederation of the British 
North American colonies was the only means of ensuring a stable 
political future for them, and, perhaps even more important, of 
preventing their eventual absorption by the United States. In 
1851 he had presented a long memorandum to Earl Grey in which 
he advocated a general British North American confederation.’ 
However, by 1854, when he became Governor-General of Canada, 
he had begun to doubt the immediate feasibility of so ambitious a 
project. By 1856 he had definitely concluded that the wider union 
of all the colonies was not practicable, at least at that time. 

Head was led to communicate these views to Labouchere by his 
discussions with Robert Lowe, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade under Palmerston, who visited Canada in the summer of 
1856.° Foremost in the minds of both men were the relation to the 
other British colonies of the Hudson’s Bay Territories, and the 
position and prospects of the “‘Lower Colonies,” that is, New 

*The writer wishes to acknowledge the kindness of the American Association of 


University Women, whose grant of their Kathryn McHale Fellowship made possible 
the gathering of the material necessary for the editing of this document. 


1See Chester Martin, ‘‘Sir Edmund Head's First Project of Federation” (Annual 
Report of the Canadian Historical Association, 1928, 14-26), and “Sir Edmund Head 
and Canadian Confederation, 1851-1858" (Annual Report of the Canadian Historical 
Associalion, 1929, 5-14); W. M. Whitelaw, The Maritemes and Canada before Confed- 
eration (Toronto, 1934); D. G. G. Kerr, ‘‘Edmund Head, Robert Lowe, and Confed- 
eration (Canadian Jitstorical Review, XX, Dec., 1939, 409-20). 

“Whitelaw, Maritimes, 120 

3This memorandum is printed in Martin, ‘‘Sir Edmund Head's First Project of 
Federation,” 16-26. The original is in the Head papers in the Public Archives of 
Canada. 

‘Quebec Chronicle, July 20, 1861, cited by Whitelaw, Maritimes, 115, n. 1, as saying 
‘that before Head left New Brunswick in 1854 he had proposed maritime union as a 
‘preliminary step’ to the accomplishment of a union of all the provinces.” 

‘Kerr discusses Lowe and his influence on Head's views in ‘‘Edmund Head, 
Robert Lowe, and Confederation.” 
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Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island.* Head’s ex- 
perience in Canada had increased his doubts of the practicability 
of the larger union, and knowledge of this wider political sphere had 
also brought home to him the advantages of uniting under one 
government what were, after all, three very small colonies. As he 
said in his letter to Labouchere on September 3, 1856: 


Each of these Colonies, certainly two out of three, are very small for ‘‘Respon- 
sible Government’”—The field of ambition to able men is very limited. It is 
difficult to find materials for forming any administration, and impossible to supply 
men fit for the Government on the one hand, and the Opposition on the other. Public 
opinion has a narrow range and is worth very little in itself/— Its average quality 
is in the inverse ratio of the number of the population. New Brunswick, which of 
course I know best, seems to make little progress —Hemmed in between Canada 
and Nova Scotia it will I fear, get into a semi-torpid condition — The Union of the 
three Colonies would remedy or alleviate many of these evils, and it would, I 
conceive, add much to the weight and prestige of England on the North American 
continent.’ 


He concluded his letter by saying that, should Labouchere wish, he 
would study the question of Maritime union, and communicate the 
results either by word of mouth, during a projected visit to Eng- 
land, or on paper. 

Both Labouchere and Merivale, the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary in the Colonial Office, were interested in this offer. At their 
request, Head, in the spring of 1857, prepared memoranda on two 
other questions then being considered, the future of the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory, and the increasingly tense seat-of-government 
question.* The larger, if perhaps less immediately pressing, pro- 
blem of confederatiori appears to have been left until Head visited 
England in the summer.?® 

Meanwhile, a delegation from Nova Scotia, headed by the 
Attorney-General, J. \V. Johnston, received authorization to go to 


®Public Archives of Canada, Series G, vol. 206, Head to Labouchere, private and 
confidential, Sept. 3, 1856. 

"Ibid. 

‘Hudson's Bay Company Archives, A 7, vol. 2, Simpson to Shepherd, confidential, 
Nov. 15, 1856, cited by Kerr, ‘Edmund Head, Robert Lowe, and Confederation,” 
419, n. 32. 

*Series G, vol. 221 A, ‘‘Confidential memorandum,” Head to Labouchere, March 2, 
1857; G.D. 6, vol. 69, P.R.O., Head to Labouchere, March 28, 1857, cited by Kerr, 
“Edmund Head, Robert Lowe, and Confederation,” 419, n. 34. 

That he was collecting information on Maritime union we know from a statement 
made by Lieutenant-Governor Manners Sutton of New Brunswick in October, 1858. 
Manners Sutton informed the Colonial Secretary that early in 1857 he had been requested 
by Head to state his opinions on the subject and had done so. While the letter was 
private and unofficial, it was intended that either the letter itself or its purport should 
be communicated to the Colonial Secretary (Questions of Federation of the British Pro- 
vinces of America, London, 1858, 12, Manners Sutton to Lytton, no. 12, Oct. 2, 1858; 
Whitelaw, Maritimes, 119, 120). 
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England, there to take up, among other topics, the problem of 
colonial union." Naturally Johnston would be anxious to take 
advantage of the presence of the Governor-General in England by 
enlisting his support for the mission. Therefore, he informed Head, 
soon after their arrival in London, that the subject had been dis- 
cussed in the Maritime Provinces.’? Head, in turn, communicated 
the information to Labouchere in a letter of July 29, 1857, using 
Johnston’s note as a means to direct attention once more to the 
necessity of a careful consideration of confederation. Head’s opin- 
ion, as in the previous year, was that a legislative union of the three 
“Lower Colonies” would be more practicable in itself. This time, 
however, he added that “Such a step would not in any way pre- 
judice the future consideration of a more extensive union either 
with Canada or Newfoundland if this measure appeared to Her 
Majesty’s advisers to be expedient, and if it met with the wishes 
of the Colonists themselves.’’” 

While we have no record of the conversations which must have 
taken place between Head and Labouchere subsequent to this 
letter, we know that at this time the Colonial Secretary did receive 
from Head a memorandum on Maritime union. Head himself said, 
when the subject was brought up in 1859, ‘‘When in England in 
1857 I submitted to Mr. Labouchere, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, a confidential memorandum on this subject.’’!* It was 
this document which was later lost by officials of the Colonial 
Office. 

Whatever Labouchere may have thought of Head’s proposal, 
he had little opportunity for action. Early in 1858 the Palmerston 
government fell, and Labouchere was replaced at the Colonial 
Office by Stanley. The Governor-General, who returned to Canada 
in November, 1857, was prevented, first by illness,’ and then by a 
particularly turbulent and eventful session of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, from carrying the matter further. Moreover, the increasing 
strain on the Canadian union, and the instability of Canadian 
governments, of which there were three in the summer of 1858, had 
interested Head once more in the wider plan of confederation. It 
was the possibility of federation of all the British North American 
provinces which received most of the attention both of the public 
and of the government during the remainder of 1858 and most 
of 1859. 


UWhitelaw, Maritimes, 117. 

12Series G, vol. 221 A, Head to Labouchere, separate, July 29, 1857. 
13Jbid. 

4CO 42, vol. 619, Head to Newcastle, confidential, Dec. 1, 1859. 
Whitelaw, Maritimes, 121, 122. 
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It was not until the autumn of 1859 that Head’s plan of Mari- 
time union was again brought before the Colonial Office. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Stanley’s successor, who had thoroughly 
disapproved of Head’s ideas on general confederation, had himself 
been replaced by the Duke of Newcastle. In September, 1859, 
Lieutenant-Governor Manners Sutton was moved by renewed 
activity on the question in New Brunswick to write a long despatch 
urging its serious consideration.’® Officials at the Colonial Office 
were at once set to work gathering all relevant material for 
Newcastle’s information. Merivale, still Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, recalled that ‘It was Sir E. Head’s opinion (founded on his 
knowledge both of N. Brunswick & Canada) that the best 
prospect for the so called Lower Provinces was an Union between 
them”’;!’ but curiously enough no mention was made of the fact 
that Head had once submitted amemorandum on that very project. 
The reason for this omission soon becomes apparent. Head him- 
self, on receiving a copy of Newcastle’s reply to Manners Sutton, 
mentioned the memorandum of 1857, and remarked that “‘if this 
memorandum is not in Your Grace’s hands, I shall be happy to 
forward a copy of it for your consideration.’!® He added that, 
while his views on one or two collaterial points might have been 
slightly altered, on the whole they remained the same.’® 

Immediately upon receipt of this despatch, a search for the 
document was instituted, but without result. A terse report to 
Merivale, appearing as a minute on Head’s despatch of December 
1, was ‘‘Nothing.”” Merivale, on thinking the matter over, was 
able to supply a certain amount of rather indefinite information. 
On December 21 he notes, ‘‘I had the ‘memorandum’ to which Sir 
E. Head refers in my keeping after Mr. Labouchere left the office, 
& I am nearly sure that I sent it on, some time ago, annexed as 
‘former papers’ to a despatch either of Ld Mulgrave or of Mr. 
Sutton on the same subject. If it cannot be found, write to Sir E. 
for a copy—it is but short.’”” Further search proving fruitless, 


16CO 188, vol. 1382, P.R.O., Manners Sutton to Newcastle, private and confidential, 
Sept. 29, 1859. This despatch is printed in full, with some of the minutes showing the 
favorable reaction of the Colonial Office, by Whitelaw, Maritimes, 140-3. 

1 [bid. 

18CO 42, vol. 619, Head to Newcastle, confidential, Dec. 1, 1859. 

197bid. Head explained the reasons for his change of opinion on the collateral 
points in a ‘supplementary memorandum.” In it he states that while he still thinks 
it expedient to form a union of the Lower Colonies, he finds fewer objections than before 
to a union of these provinces with Canada. The supplementary memorandum, like the 
original document and its copy, seems to have disappeared from the Colonial Office files, 
but a draft is to be found in the Head Papers in the Public Archives of Canada. It is 
printed by Whitelaw, Maritimes, 145, 146. 
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Head was requested, in a confidential despatch of January 14, 
1860, to supply a copy, which he accordingly sent off.?° 

The copy, however, proved just as elusive as the original. The 
Colonial Office received the despatch without its enclosure, while 
Newcastle was given the enclosure without the covering despatch. 
The chief clerk in the North American Department, Arthur 
Blackwood, noted on April 10, ‘‘This reached the Dept. a few days 
ago without the enclosure—which probably His Grace has re- 
tained.’’ \Vhen a polite query was addressed to Newcastle, the 
Duke denied having kept it. His minute of the next day states 
that he had returned the memorandum, which had come to him 
without the covering despatch, about ten days previously. There, 
for the time being, the matter seems to have rested. A final 
minute on the same despatch, made two years later, indicates one 
last flicker of interest in the fate of the memorandum. On June 
13, 1862, E. B. Pennell, a Colonial Office clerk, notes, ‘‘This ap- 
pears never to have reached the Departt. It is not to be found 
among the Papers.’ ” 

Among a group of miscellaneous documents recently sent to 
the Public Archives of Canada from the Governor-General’s office, 
however, there has been found a memorandum which appears to 
be a draft of the lost document. Unfortunately, the draft has 
shared the fate which pursued the original. It has become separ- 
ated from its covering despatch and its final pages are missing. 
Although it is thus undated and unsigned, it is possible to reach 
some conclusion as to date and author from the document itself. 
\luch of it is written by R. T. Pennefather, Sir Edmund Head’s 
Civil Secretary, but there are occasional interpolations and cor- 
rections in the distinctive handwriting of Head himself. The views 
expressed and the phrases used are equally characteristic of him, 
while the authorship is made even more certain by the statement 
that ‘“‘In 1851 I placed in the hands of Earl Grey a confidential 
memorandum discussing the union of the four B.N.A. colonies... .” 


The exact date of this draft is rather more difficult to deter- 
mine. The watermark on the paper is 1855. Head's letter to 


20CO 42, vol. 622, Head to Newcastle, confidential, Feb. 9, 1860; see also CO 42, 
vol. 169, Newcastle to Head, confidential (draft), Jan. 14, 1860. The first minute 
appearing on this draft, by Irving, states that ‘‘a search has been made for this Memd. 
and as it has not been found I submit this draft.’’ Merivale, approving the draft, 
notes that he has already written to Head for a copy. 

21This renewed interest in the Head memorandum was probably caused by the 
receipt at the Colonial Office of Howe’s motion on confederation in the Nova Scotia 
legislature of April, 1861, belatedly transmitted in a despatch from Mulgrave to New- 
castle, May 21, 1862 (CO 217, vol. 230, P.R.O., cited by Whitelaw, Maritimes, 178). 
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Labouchere of September 3, 1856, makes it quite clear that no 
memorandum on Maritime union had as yet been drawn up, since 
he tells Labouchere that he has no “cut and dried”’ scheme ready 
to meet the difficulties. From Manners Sutton’s statement in 
1858, it appears that just before his visit to England in the summer 
of 1857, Head was gathering opinions on the possibility of a union 
of the ‘‘Lower Colonies.’’ However, the general tone of Head’s 
note of July 29, 1857, in which he states, ‘‘You are aware, Sir, of the 
fact that a project of the kind was mooted some time ago, and has 
often been talked of since,”” makes it improbable that a formal 
statement of Head’s views had then been sent to the Colonial 
Secretary. Had there been such a statement, Head would natur- 
ally have referred to it in this letter. Since the memorandum 
advocates a Maritime rather than a general union, it is question- 
able whether it would have been written much later than the 
autumn of 1857. By 1858, as we have seen, Head was once more 
considering the possibilities of a confederation of all the colonies. 
It therefore seems very likely that the document printed below is 
indeed a draft of the Memorandum on the Union of the Lower 
Colonies, prepared in Canada in the spring of 1857” and presented 
by Head to Labouchere some time between July 29, 1857, and 
Head’s return to Canada in November of that year. 


ALICE R. STEWART 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF UNITING UNDER ONE 
GOVERNMENT THE THREE PROVINCES OF Nova Scotia, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, AND PRINCE Epwarp IsLAND* 


There are many statesmen who doubt the advantage derived by England from 
the possession of British North America. We have no exclusive commerce with 
these colonies: we derive no pecuniary profit from them: we have to keep troops 
there at all times, and in the event of a war with the United States their defence 
would cost a very large sum. According to the view of this school of statesmen 
they are a source of weakness rather than of strength to the Mother Country. 

I dissent entirely from the opinions entertained by the persons in question. 

I believe that the greatness of England rests quite as much on her moral 
supremacy as on her material superiority: [anything which wounds the one impairs 
the other also.}* The honour of a nation is not a mere empty name, or phantom. 


“Minutes, initialed by Pennefather, who copied this draft, appear on letters and 
despatches sent to the Governor-General’s Secretary in July and August, 1857. See 
series G, Governor-General’s Secretary, 1857, nos. 7000-99. 

*3Series G, Governor’s Files. 

*Brackets indicate material, other than minor corrections, which appears in Head’s 
handwriting in this draft. Some alterations of punctuation have been made in the 
interests of clarity. 
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It is not in itself material force but it is the stimulus which sets in action the ma- 
terial force. It is the motive which may cause thousands to turn out, and arm 
themselves in a cause the real merits of which they know nothing. It may call 
forth voluntary aid in money, or stir ten thousand men to act where not one would 
move a finger without it. It does not indeed strike the blow, but it nerves the 
arm and directs the hand which strikes it. National honour, therefore, is a source 
of national power quite as real as material wealth or a standing army; [for without 
national honour a people will soon be deprived of both.] 

The British Colonies in North America could not be abandoned by England 
under pressure of difficulties without loss of honour as a nation. 

This has been well stated by the Duke of Wellington in his paper on the defense 
of Canada. 


PAPERS FOR THE CABINET. P. 56. DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
Marcu 31. 1841. 


“Her Majesty stands in North America in the position of a continental 

“power. She has an option whether she will employ her armies in hostilities 

“in Spain, Italy, Germany, or the Netherlands, but she has none in relation 

“to hostilities in North America. Her dominions must be defended or aban- 

“doned, and they will be abandoned with disgrace and dishonour if at the 

‘‘moment when an attack is threatened’”’. 

[But except under difficulties of a very embarrassing nature is it likely that any 
British Minister would be got to take the responsibility of proposing to abandon 
the North American Colonies? As a matter of course I assume that it would be 
neither worth our while to retain them against their will nor possible to do so if we 
desired it; But assuming that they themselves were unwilling to break the tie with 
England, what would be the reception at the hands of Parliament or the British 
people of a scheme for this voluntary abandonment? In my opinion it would be 
difficult to find a Statesman with nerve sufficient to advise such a measure. ] 

It must not be overlooked that the balance of power among nations will not 
hereafter be discussed with reference to European interests only. The United 
States of America with their unscrupulous principles of political action, and their 
increasing strength will necessarily form an element in any calculations of this kind. 
No general scheme of foreign policy will henceforward be sound which does not take 
into account the relation of the Government at Washington to the other states of 
the civilized world. 

If all this be so—if England cannot readily abandon the North American 
colonies [either when threatened by war or in times of peace,] and if the strength 
of the United States will form a material element in all future calculations of the 
“balance of power’’—then [it appears to me that] the temper, the government, and 
the defence of the North American Colonies are all points of paramount importance 
to England. 


TURGOT. 


As “‘allied Provinces,”’ (to use the words of Turgot) they would be a source of 
strength to us, and a partial balance on this continent to the growing preponderance 
of the Government at Washington. Nor would it be a mere question of foregoing 
so much strength on our own side, or of losing a point of vantage ground against a 
formidable enemy. If they are taken from us in their present condition they must 
be added to that enemy. They would be subtracted from one sum to swell the 
amount of the other. 
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I conceive therefore that the real problem to be worked out in British North 
America is—‘‘To deal with these colonies in a manner such that under any circum- 
“stances, whether nominally dependent on England or not, they shall not be ab- 
“sorbed into the United States’. 

How is this object most likely to be obtained? 

The good will of the people of the Colonies, and their loyal attachment to 
England for some time to come are indispensable conditions of success. Their 
affections must be cultivated and their political existence strengthened until they 
are able to walk alone and until they feel that they are of too great importance to 
fall into the hands of a greedy neighbour. 

If we desire to keep the British Colonies apart from the United States of 
America, their sympathies must be in favour of British Parliamentary Government 
rather than of the pattern shewn them at Washington—we must [convince] them” 
that [as they are] they enjoy a free and constitutional Government which succeeds 
in securing person and property. 

We must make Parliamentary Government on English principles work amongst 
them satisfactorily and smoothly. We must enable the people of Canada or the 
other Colonies to point to their own system and say ‘‘On the whole, we are satisfied. 
“We make our own laws. We levy and spend our own taxes. We do not want to 
‘be controlled from Washington, or to pay our customs’ duties to a federal treasury. 
“We do not desire to quarrel about Kansas, or submit to the abominations of the 
“fugitive slave law. We see our way clear before us to future progress’. 

Such, I believe, is on a general view and with some grumbling on particular 
points the feeling of Canada now. The field of ambition is wide enough for most 
men. The ablest men have the best chance if they choose to seize the prizes. 
There is no such practical ostracism as that which excludes any first rate man from 
the Presidency of the United States.” Mr. Hincks’s appointment?’ has shewn too 
that the patronage of the Imperial Government [can be reached]** by the road of 
Colonial success. 

In addition they must feel that Great Britain is ready to protect them and 
that their nominal allegiance is a small payment in exchange for this protection and 
for the prestige of the British Empire. 

On the other hand, if I am right in my political views, Great Britain will be 
no loser by the bargain. The contingency of a war with the United States will, 
no doubt, always be made much more serious by having to defend Canada—but 
what can we do? Are we prepared to abandon the North American Provinces or 
are we not? If not, we must be prepared to defend them: there is no middle course, 
and, in my opinion, there can be no question which of the two alternatives our 
statesmen must adopt. It is no use shutting our eyes to the facts of the case—the 
facts will remain the same notwithstanding our wilful blindness. [The position is 
not of our own choosing, but it is no less real.] 

Assuming then that we desire to prevent British North America from ever 
belonging to the United States, the two essential points to be secured will be: 

1. The success of Parliamentary self government on English principles. 

2. The gradual growth of the colonies with a sense of self importance sufficient 
to keep them from adhesion to the American Union. 





*The original phrase was ‘‘make them feel.” 
*6Head was perhaps thinking of the fact that during the preceding decade such men 
as Clay and Webster had failed to achieve an office held by Taylor, Pierce, and Buchanan. 
27Hincks became Governor of Barbados and the Windward Islands in 1855. 
*8Head substituted ‘‘can be reached”’ for ‘‘is accessible.” 
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On Canada specially I have nothing to say in this paper. I will assume that 
at the present moment she is loyal to England and tolerably well satisfied with her 
own form of Government. This may not always be so, but at the present time I 
think both propositions may be affirmed with truth. 

My immediate object is to consider how far the Lower Provinces, as they are 
called, that is to say—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, 
(perhaps Newfoundland) are in a position to rely on their system of Parliamentary 
self government, or are likely to feel a sense of self importance sufficient to suppress 
any tendency, now or hereafter, towards annexation. 


The total population of these Lower Colonies may be stated as follows: 


} Nova Scotia and Cape Breton............... 276.117 
1851 | ck 6nuneebacescensdenenhenee 193.800 
oe SS 71.284 
541.201 
The number of members making up the Assembly of each of those Colonies, is 
PRUNE Ob cae e sins Gkanie ahs koe kb bo 51 members 
PR ora) co iuicia's dpm wih telniw tance bial 39 “ 
Proce Haward idand............scccsseces 24 i 


My own experience in New Brunswick, and the experience of all intelligent 
men with whom I have discussed the subject, seem to me to support the doctrine 
that Parliamentary Government on the English system in order to work success- 
fully requires to be applied on a certain scale. Indeed, independently of practice, 
common sense would seem to shew that this must be the case. 

The basis of our Parliamentary Government is public opinion expressed not 
in conventions of the people, but filtered through their representatives. Now the 
public opinion of a very small community, especially if they are scattered over a 
large surface is neither likely to be sound in itself, nor regular in its action. The 
discussion and the thorough ventilation of a subject takes place but seldom. 
There is not sufficient opportunity for the average ordinary sense of the mass to 
correct the violent or self interested motives of one or two overbearing men and 
noisy newspapers. In fact, under such circumstances public opinion cannot be 
said to exercise any influence. There is no “public” in the proper sense of the 
word, though without doubt, some gross act of injustice or corruption may in the 
end rouse a feeling, the intensity of which will make up for the scantiness of its 
source. 

It may be true that a wholesome check on such acts is to be found in the 
presence of an English gentleman acting as Governor, watching every act of the 
majority when he cannot control them, and capable of causing such acts at any 
moment to be subjected to the moral test of English public opinion. But is this 
sufficient in itself to make such small representative Governments good govern- 
ments in themselves? I fear not. 

Shall we be told that although not good governments in the abstract, such 
popular governments give more satisfaction to the mass of the people of the Colony, 
and give rise to less trouble at home than the old system of control at the Colonial 
Office, and a “family compact” in the colony? 

This is quite true and the admission may be taken for what it is worth. Such 
governments work well just as trial by jury often works well by means of perjury— 
when a jury returns a verdict in flagrant violation of law and fact, but in accordance 
with the popular feeling or favour. Satisfaction on the part of the majority is 
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purchased at a high price in either case viz. the sacrifice of justice or of good 
government. 

It is true that men thus learn in some sense the exercise of municipal powers. 
But in allowing this, we must not forget that it is a different thing as regards the 
interests of the minority to entrust a bad subordinate government with all the 
residue of Sovereign powers not expressly taken away, or to hand over to a bad city 
corporation certain powers narrowly defined, and jealously watched by the superior 
courts of Law. 

We are bound morally to do the best we can towards procuring good Govern- 
ment for our colonies and I fully admit that the system of constant interference 
and control from England proved a complete failure for this and every other pur- 
pose. It did not govern well, and it satisfied no one. 

We cannot therefore at any rate return to that system. 

It must not, moreover, be overlooked that whatever the problem may be else- 
where, the problem in the North American colonies is not simply how to satisfy 
[for the moment] the popular opinion of the people of the colony itself: [it is neces- 
sary for us to organize governments which will continue to afford]? an advan- 
tageous contrast with the Government of the States. 

Now party action of some kind is [in all free Governments a necessary ele- 
ment:]*° an opposition on one side is as essential to the healthy working of a Parlia- 
ment as a Ministry is on the other. But in a small community there is difficulty 
enough in finding the materials even for a Ministry—much less can we expect to 
find the elements of a government and an opposition also. A friend of mine who 
has lately visited Prince Edward island told me the other day that if either the 
present Attorney or Solicitor General was to die or be disabled, there was not 
another lawyer competent to take his place! 

How true this may be I cannot say. [Nearly] the same [thing]*! may be said 
in New Brunswick. Ona late occasion Mr. Chandler’s patriotism and good feeling 
led him cheerfully to obey the call of the Lieut. Governor, but it was, I firmly 
believe, pain and grief to him todoso. Had he declined the embarrassment would 
have been considerable. 

In fact, Canada itself, though so much larger, is now in a difficulty of this 
kind—but the difficulty is one which is rapidly curing itself by the increase of popu- 
lation. It is, moreover, materially aggravated here by the internal subdivision of 
the Province into two sections and two races. That is to say the difficulty is felt 
in proportion as we approximate to the conditions attached to all smaller com- 
munities. 

To turn to the working of the Houses of Parliament themselves. A ministry 
is dependent for its existence on the vote of a majority of the Assembly. The 
number of the New Brunswick House is, as I have said, 39. A single vote, more 
or less, becomes of great importance in a house of this size, and if two or three 
unscrupulous men combine to carry each others’ jobs (a process known on this 
side of the Atlantic by the name of ‘“‘log-rolling’’) they can exercise an irresistible 
pressure on any government. Honesty of purpose may hold out for a time in one 
or two of the Ministry, but in the end the jobs will probably be carried, and the 
object obtained. 

On such a system every local interest is disproportionately strong as compared 





2°The first version was ‘‘but to afford.” ba 
The phrase ‘‘is necessary as a check on present power”’ was originally used here. 
The words added by Head qualify ‘‘the same.” 
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with the interest of the whole community. Hence the dislike which exists in New 
Brunswick to give to the Executive the initiative of money votes. Such a power 
would act as a drag, though not a complete impediment, to the “‘log-rolling”’ of the 
individual members. 

I can say from experience that this evil is felt practically in New Brunswick. 
It is quite true that it is felteven with a much larger number of members in Canada, 
and I am aware that in some degree it may be said to be inseparable from Parlia- 
mentary Government anywhere. In fact, in Canada, as sometimes in England, it 
is mainly experienced when the close division of parties attaches an exaggerated 
value to single votes. But that which is an exceptional state of things in a large 
assembly is the normal condition of a small one. The value of each vote, and the 
consequent power of extortion for local or selfish purposes exercised by each member, 
will increase as his importance in relation to the aggregate of the Assembly in- 
creases—that is to say, in proportion as the whole number of persons entitled to 
vote shall be diminished. 

What then shall we say to a Legislative Assembly of 24 persons as in Prince 
Edward Island? 

If it be urged that on these principles all the Legislative Councils in Colonies 
are too small—the answer is that hitherto at least the existence of the Ministry 
where Parliamentary Government has been established, has not been held to turn 
on the vote of the Legislative Council because they do not originate the money bills. 

If the remedy of increasing the Assemblies be proposed there are two objections: 

1. The difficulty of finding fit men to sit. 

2. The cost of paid members in a small colony. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the question how far the evils which I have touched 
on exist in Nova Scotia. As long as human nature is the same in Nova Scotia as 
elsewhere they must prevail in proportion to the causes which produce them. In 
practice I have no reason to doubt that they éxist. But there is no occasion to 
look for grievances even of this kind in Nova Scotia. Mr. Howe in his speech of 
March 1854 is reported to have expressed himself as follows, and thus supplies 
another difficulty arising from the limited area of a Colony. 

Mr. Howe’s remedy was either representation in the British Parliament, or the 
union of all the British North American colonies. 

The first of these remedies has been disposed of by asking whether Mr. Howe 
proposes that the colonies should tax the mother country by the votes of their 
representatives. The question at any rate does not require to be discussed here. 

An enlarged field for men of ability and ambition would without doubt be one 
of the great benefits to be derived from uniting the colonies—but my mind on [the 
precise mode of obtaining this benefit]®* has changed within a very few years. 

In 1851 I placed in the hands of Earl Grey a confidential memorandum dis- 
cussing [the Union of the four B.N.A. Colonies, ]* and advocating its adoption. 

More experience in Colonial Government, and especially a knowledge of Canada 
more accurate than I then possessed have led me to a different conclusion. 

A government uniting all the British colonies on the East side of the continent 
of North America must be either one of a federal character, or it must establish 
a central legislature and executive. 

Head had first written ‘‘on this subject.” 7 
%8Originally ‘‘such a project.” This is the memorandum printed by Chester Martin 
in ‘‘Sir Edmund Head’s First Project of Federation.” 
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With regard to a federal government of any kind with functions limited to 
particular subjects, the interests common to all the colonies are too few, and the 
knowledge of one another’s wants existing in each is too scanty to give such a 
government the matter for constant or beneficial action. Such a body would have 
little which it could do properly, and having little to do would very probably make 
subjects for itself out of grievances against England. It would be powerless for 
good but effective for mischief. I think this view of the case is greatly strengthened 
by the obvious fact that the rapid growth of Canada is westward; that is to say, 
precisely in the direction which must from day to day present and develope fewer 
points of interest common to Canada and the Lower Colonies. 

This fact, | repeat, was not apparent at all, or, at any rate, was not known to 
me at the time of my believing in the expediency of uniting all the British North 
American Colonies. It is a fact which appears decisive against any scheme of the 
kind including Canada as now constituted. I need not say that the separation of 
the St. Lawrence from the Lakes is an alternative not to be thought of fora moment. 

Now as to a Legislative Union, if the common interests, present and pros- 
pective, are too few for an union of a federal character, a fortiori they are not 
sufficient to support a common legislature. The quasi municipal powers which 
would in such a case have to be left to each Colony would be so large as to give but 
a scanty remnant to the central government. 

But is the argument the same as regards the three Lower Colonies, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island? 

I confess I think that the common interests of these three colonies, so far as I 
understand them, and the common character of their pursuits and position are 
such as to favour a Legislative Union of these three only. The size of one Province 
embracing these three would not be enormous, and the form would be compact. 
The division of New Brunswick from Nova Scotia was no doubt judicious when 
good government depended on the time and attention which one man and his 
Council could give to the details of business—but good government on the present 
system implies, as I maintain, other conditions. It implies an extent of territory, 
and an amount of intelligent population sufficient to supply [fair average members 
for a tolerably]* numerous legislature, and competent to support a sound public 
opinion [—as a check on these members.] It implies the maintenance of municipal 
& educational systems beyond the grasp of an Assembly with little [aggregate] 
sense of self importance or self reliance:—an Assembly containing so small a number 
of voters that each man sits through the Session with his eyes intently fixed on his 
own peculiar job. 

Without its municipal and its educational arrangements it is impossible that 
Canada should have prospered as it hasdone. It is by these instruments that men 
are taught to form sound opinions, and to exercise the rights of freemen in self 
government. I do not mean to depreciate what has been done in Nova Scotia, nor 
am I well informed as to the extent of such measures. I am convinced, however, 
that a sound and extensive system of municipalities and schools will never be 
[properly carried out]*®* in New Brunswick until larger views prevail among its 
legislators. But larger views will not influence the members of the Assembly until 
the constituency which nominates them shall have advanced in intelligence, or 
until they shall be acted on by [the infusion of] some external influence from a more 
extended circle. 











“The first version was ‘‘the members of a tolerably numerous legislature.” 
*The word first written was ‘‘practicable.” 
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I have remarked that a certain self respect, and self confidence is a necessary 
element in the success of parliamentary government in these colonies. The more 
imposing the position which a Colonial community is conscious of exhibiting to the 
world the greater is their desire to place themselves on a par with older and more 
cultivated nations—the greater their disinclination to do that which may be called 
mean or unprincipled. 

This is, as I believe, one of the great conditions of our future progress. If Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island were united in one community 
their feeling would be “Why should our municipal system, or why should our 
“schools be behind those of Canada or the state of Maine?”’ 

New Brunswick or Prince Edward island alone may now doze on content with 
the belief that each is too small or too poor to take steps involving a large outlay, 
or to adopt measures carrying with them the certainty of municipal taxation. Were 
they united in one Government with Nova Scotia I believe they would think and 
act differently. Then too in all probability it would be comparatively easy to 
organize a militia whilst in their present condition it will be very difficult to do so. 

Again as regards the United States of America the British Colonies forming 
two large communities on its borders, would present a very different front from 
that which they offer in their present disjointed form. 

The fact that the Governor General’s commission extends over the whole of 
them is at the present moment a merely nominal tie. They are essentially separate 
communities. 

According to my view then, when the Colonies were governed from England 
“divide et impera’’ was a sound maxim. When they govern themselves by the 
machinery of a parliament and a responsible ministry, size is a necessary condition 
of success. 

There would certainly be impediments and serious ones to the adoption of any 
measure for uniting the Lower Colonies into one Government, but I do not think 
they are insuperable. 

In the first place I should leave the courts of Justice, at any rate the Common 
Law courts, as they are. But I should constitute a court of appeal consisting of 
the three Chief Justices of the three colonies. The assimilation of the laws of the 
three Provinces, and their digest into one body would have to be carried out by 
a commission appointed under an Act of the new Legislature. Even if the laws of 
each remained as they are, the inconvenience would be far less than that to which 
the population of Canada are daily subjected on either side of the dividing line 
between the upper and lower sections of the colony. 

The relative number of members of the Assembly and Council would be a 
matter for consideration. The former might be regulated mainly by population 
and the latter be equal to all three. The united members of Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick would probably at any time counterbalance Nova Scotia alone, 
and the interests of Cape Breton would coincide as much with their neighbours in 
Prince Edward Island as with those of the Western part of the Colony—[of which 
they now form part. ] 

The debts of the several colonies would have to be adjusted in the same 
manner—that is by a joint commission. The Customs’ tariff would, after their 
union be made the same to all. 

I have little doubt but that a complete municipal system would shortly be 
established over the whole country. 

The expense of the three Governments would, on the whole, be diminished by 
consolidation, but this is a secondary matter. 
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The question of the seat of Government would be important, and difficult to 
settle. It ought to be at the head of the Bay of Fundy, on or near the isthmus 
which connects New Brunswick with Nova Scotia. Amherst in the latter colony, 
or Dorchester in the former, would answer the purpose. Either of these places 
would be nearer to the eastern part of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton than Halifax 
now is, and would be quite as accessible to Miramichi and the coast of the Bay of 
Chaleurs as Fredericton. 

Prince Edward Island would, no doubt, have to send its members across the 
narrow strait: St. John’s and Halifax would both be aggrieved. The former, how- 
ever, is not the seat of Government now, and the latter would console herself with 
retaining her naval and military supremacy. 

The country about Dorchester is fertile and beautiful. The Nova Scotian side 
of the bay contains the coal formation of which that Province boasts, and the whole 
district on both sides is well adapted for rapid improvement. 

After all, however, the first practical question is—‘‘How would such a pro- 
“position be received in the three colonies themselves?” 

To this no man can give an answer which is more than conjectural—but my 
own impression is that it would be looked upon as a proposition to be discussed 
and materially considered. 

All would see their interest in its adoption. Even those who look to a more 
extensive union of the North American colonies might conceive it to be a stepping 
stone towards that end. 

One way of discussing it satisfactorily might be by delegates from the several 
legislatures meeting in a sort of committee authorized by the Queen, and preparing 
a report to be laid before Her Majesty’s Privy Council, as the basis of advice to 
be tendered by that body. 

To submit such a proposition to the several legislatures, to get them to enter- 
tain it, appoint delegates to discuss any practical measures in detail, and to obtain 
a final report on its expediency or inexpediency, would, I am well aware, occupy 
[some time]. 

My present interest in these colonies will have terminated long before the 
scheme could arrive at this preliminary stage, but several years are a small portion 
in the future of British North America. 

Familiarity with some of the countries dependent on the future plan of govern- 
ment for these lower colonies has given me a deep interest in their welfare. 

I may be wrong in my views, but I have no object in writing this*’ 

35°‘Some time” has been substituted for ‘‘several years.” 

‘7The final page or pages of the draft are missing. From the tone of the last sentence 
it would seem likely that Head was drawing the memorandum to a close. 
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THE end of war can rarely have brought so little sense of relief as it appears to 
have done this time. A victory so overwhelming might well have brought a 
corresponding satisfaction to the victors. But instead we have been overwhelmed, 
and not unnaturally, by the magnitude of the tasks which still confront us. More- 
over, there is an uneasy consciousness of cross purposes and lack of understanding 
among the nations most responsible for future developments. What would otherwise 
be an exacting but inspiring task—the rebuilding of the foundations of national 
and international life—becomes frustrating and productive of increasing division 
if it is pursued in an atmosphere of mistrust and misunderstanding. For Middle 
Powers like Canada this is particularly true for they are equally subject with 
the Great Powers to the misfortunes which would arise out of continued disunity 
and have less opportunity directly to affect the situation. It is perhaps possible, 
however, that because of not being immediately involved in the specific issues 
over which it is proving so difficult to find agreements, Canada and other countries 
in a similar position have a particular responsibility and even opportunity to 
explain each side to the other, and so aid an ultimate reconciliation. 

There are welcome signs that, as between the United States and Great Britain, 
the major causes of friction are being dealt with courageously and effectively by 
official sources which have shown themselves generally more enlightened and more 
co-operative than public sentiment has been, at least in the United States. But 
the equally important relations between the Soviet Union and Western countries 
show few similar signs of improvement. Disturbing as this is, it is important to 
keep in mind the much greater handicaps in establishing stable relations with 
Russia. Released from the overriding necessity of working together to preserve 
their existence, both sides have slipped back to old suspicions and fears. Partly 
these are rooted in the complexities of the new international situation and uncer- 
tainty as to how the present concentration of power in the Big Three or Big Two 
can be combined with a stable international situation. Partly, however, they 
arise out of ignorance on both sides of the historical roots of the issues which 
plague us and of the basic aims of the peoples involved. In as far as the written 
word can he!p to dissipate ignorance, it is playing a significant part in preparing the 
way for a basic improvement of relations. It will take both official and unofficial 
opinion and action to prepare the way for co-operative working together. 

Much recent writing has been devoted to an analysis of developments in the 
Soviet Union and to the question of its relations with its European border states. 
Too much of it has been written in the partisan spirit of exaltation or deep distrust 
that has long marked considerations of the Soviet Union. But in between the 
highly controversial works are others, fortunately, which are concerned primarily 
with presenting an objective view of developments and aims. Though they too 
are coloured in some measure by the desire to present modern Russia in a favourable 
light, they bring together a wide range of material out of which more accurate 
judgments and interpretations can be made. 





*The REVIEW publishes in each issue a bibliography of recent publications relating 
to Canada’s international relations. See p. 458. 
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One of the more broadly conceived of these recent works is Rhea Foster 
Dulles’s history of Russian-American relations entitled The Road to Teheran. 
In charm of presentation, and skill in using incidents from little-known sources to 
illuminate developments, the book is unusually attractive. It is a serious, if 
popular, historical work, but somewhat tailored to a thesis. Essentially, argues 
Mr. Dulles, there has always been a parallelism in the foreign policies of the 
United States and Russia; in the nineteenth century as a result of their mutual 
opposition to British maritime supremacy and in the twentieth out of fear of 
Japan and Germany. What has strained relations at intervals has been the 
conflict in American and Russian political ideas: between republicanism and 
autocracy in their earlier history, between democracy and communism since 1917. 
At the end, Mr. Dulles feels justified in raising the hope that the common interest 
in world peace may keep the two countries moving along parallel lines of external 
policy and that there might be an equal parallelism in regard to political ideas if 
both capitalism and communism were looked on as roads towards ‘‘a social order 
in which a decent livelihood, personal dignity and lasting peace can be assured 
for the common man’”’ (p. 260). 

Broadly speaking both the thesis and the hope have substantial basis but 
history can rarely be moulded into so exact a fit as Mr. Dulles implies. In fact, 
the comparative weakness of his analysis in respect of the Far East may be be- 
cause developments in that area fit the thesis least exactly. Moreover, compara- 
tively speaking, Russia and the United States have had little to do with each other 
in the past. Thus, while Mr. Dulles’s book has interest and value as the first 
serious historical study of the relations of what are now the two most powerful 
countries in the world, its very emphasis on common interests coupled with the 
limited scope of American-Russian relations in the past handicaps it in providing 
the background for the controversial issues which are so obvious today. Nonethe- 
less, it is the kind of work of which we have special need because it brings together 
information not otherwise easily available and gives the long perspective on the 
present which only historical studies can afford. 

Less ambitious in form but attempting much the same task for Russian- 
Canadian relations is a little book by Raymond Arthur Davies, Canada and Russia: 
Friends and Neighbors. The once novel idea that Canada and Russia are near 
neighbours has become a commonplace, though perhaps no less thought-provoking 
for that reason. Many will still be surprised to learn of the extent both in time 
and variety of Canada’s contacts with Russia. As Mr. Davies makes clear, 
Canada followed British policy towards Russia up to 1929 when it refused to follow 
the lead of the British Labour government in re-establishing diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet government. It was thus associated with support of Japan in the 
Russo-Japanese war and with intervention in Russia after World War I. In 
addition stands its own freely chosen diplomatic isolation from the Soviet Union 
after 1927 until the impact of war drew the two countries together in pursuit of 
common interests. Yet despite this sorry story of friction internationally, the 
record also makes clear that there is a long history of friendly feelings between the 
Canadian and Russian peoples bulwarked by commercial interchange, and perhaps 
by similarities of environment, life, and activities. Common interests in expansion 
of trade, and of aviation may form the foundation for closer working together in 

the future if general international relations improve. Canada is too much a part 
of the Western world not to be affected by each new tension arising between the 
United States and Russia or Great Britain and Russia. But it would seem that 
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Canada is also ready, both materially and psychologically, to take advantage of 
any improvement in these relations. Though Mr. Davies's account is not the 
last word on the subject either from the point of view of presentation or of material, 
it is a useful introduction to the broad picture of Canadian-Russian relations; 
and, in bringing together some striking reactions of press and parliament, it throws 
as much light on what we should avoid in the future as on what we should strive for. 

Similarly adopting the historical approach but in sharp contrast to the other 
two books in that it consciously concentrates on the controversial issues in Russian 
policy which have been perplexing public opinion is the most recent work of Sir 
Bernard Pares to whom we have been indebted for so many careful historical 
studies of Russia. In Russia and the Peace, Sir Bernard brings together in an 
attractive synthesis the results of long intensive study and of varied personal 
experiences within Russia in the effort to provide background to the issues which 
most concern the outside world. Essentially this is an historian’s approach to 
current problems. He makes little attempt to provide answers, for example, 
regarding Russian relations with.the border states or the present position of 
religion within the country. But he does provide material against which views can 
be tested, and which demonstrates the long-standing character and immense 
complexity of Russian-Polish relations, and others. Questions may be raised as 
to whether Sir Bernard is justified in considering that the Russian people have only 
accepted those parts of Communist doctrine which are ‘‘natural’’ to them. Nor 
can one feel at this stage of international developments that the British ‘‘guarantee” 
of the Soviet Union is a powerful influence upon its policy and makes unnecessary 
in its eyes a programme of European expansion to protect itself from Germany. 
But there is much more of valuable material than of questionable emphases. A 
more basic point is that the concentration of the book upon specific issues which 
may be expected to complicate the making of the peace leaves no space for the 
broad general picture of Russia for which many may be looking. This Sir Bernard 
has provided, however, in his Penguin book, Russia, which might well be read in 
conjunction with Russia and the Peace to give a well-rounded picture of Russian 
problems and their historical roots. 

Among more partisan works on Russia, G. R. Treviranus, Revolutions in 
Russia, is chiefly valuable for its historical emphasis. So much attention has been 
concentrated on the 1917 Revolution as the starting point of the Communist 
experiment that it is salutary to have his emphasis on the significance of the 1905 
Revolution for later developments. These early chapters are the best part of the 
work which is somewhat marred later by broad generalizations which produce 
more questions than answers. He is convincing, however, in his comments on 
the heavy human toll demanded by the forced pace of industrial development 
and on the very low standards of living among workers. W. L. White in Report on 
the Russians is similarly struck by the distressing conditions under which masses 
of the Russian people are living and provides some striking examples drawn from 
his short tour of the country with Eric Johnson in 1944, But in using American 
standards by which to measure Russian developments and mores, and American 
‘Sournalese” in which to describe them, White destroys much of the value which 
might otherwise inhere in a first-hand account of the present day Soviet Union. 

In contrast to the critical approaches of Treviranus and White are those of 
N. V. and F. Hyde in Russia Then and Now, and Joachim Joesten in What Russia 
Wants. The first is mainly historical and concerned to show how its “‘heroine”’ 
Russia has been beset by wicked enemies including most of Europe’s countries at 
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one time or another. The Hydes, in fact, give Russia the benefit of every doubt in 
international developments and should be read primarily by those who are prone 
to the opposite extreme. Mr. Joesten has a similar tendency when discussing the 
past and is at his best in considering Russia’s probable demands. Like so many 
people, however, he finds it difficult to decide whether he favours an idealistic 
peace of justice or a settlement by the Great Powers and tends to shift between the 
two in evaluating Russian aims. After reading these commentaries on Stalinist 
policy, it is some relief to turn to Stalin’s own speeches, Order of the Day, which 
have a forthrightness in their unashamed emphasis on Russian accomplishments 
and intentions which is easier to take at first hand. 

To a greater or less extent, these books help to clear away some of the mists 
of ignorance regarding Russia but there are many specific issues which demand 
more detailed treatment, such as, the position of the church within the Soviet 
Union, Russian-Polish relations, and Russian relations with south-eastern European 
countries including Turkey. 

The most serious and detailed recent examination of the position of the church 
within the Soviet Union is written by a Y.M.C.A. secretary, Paul B. Anderson, 
who has drawn on wide contacts within Russia as well as upon study to bring 
together the material presented in People, Church, and State in Modern Russia. 
His main interest is in the Orthodox Church and he shows the startling change 
which has taken place in its position. Under the Czars, when the church sup- 
ported, but was also strictly regulated by the state, it stood for national con- 
formity of belief; now it has been forced back on its own resources, and these 
exercised within such narrow limits that it could depend only on its sacraments 
and the conscience of its supporters. Though not actively persecuted as long 
as it conformed to the state, the church has been subject to the anti-religious 
propaganda of the Communist party, which maintains the materialism of 
Marxian philosophy as supreme truth. In this respect, he finds that war and the 
overriding need for national unity have led to an improvement of the position 
of the church through a replacing of anti-religious propaganda by tolerance. 
This has made possible more public manifestations on behalf of religion and an 
increase in church membership. But it does not indicate, he believes, any essential 
change in the attitude or teaching of the party on religion. He feels that, on the 
contrary, it is more of a recognition of the political loyalty of the church. In the 
total situation he sees ‘‘an astonishing equilibrium in the relations between Church, 
State and people. The State is the unquestioned master but both church and 
people find themselves peculiarly integrated into the very life of the State’’ (p. 146). 
Surely in as far as this equilibrium permits the church to fulfil its spiritual role, 
it demonstrates, as Mr. Anderson says, how apparently incompatible views can 
be reconciled in actual life. One would feel happier about it, however, if one could 
feel that the present truce on anti-religious propaganda was likely to be of long 
standing. Even granting what Sir Bernard Pares calls ‘‘the essentially religious 
character of the Russian people,” the very narrow limits allowed for the expression 
of religious belief must restrict, even if in part also deepen, its influence upon the 
life of the individual. 

The material in Mr. Anderson’s book is so interesting and his introduction so 
modest that it may seem carping to criticize the presentation. This is a book 
which has to be worked at, however, to get the most out of it. The translations 
of Russian documents are most useful but it is often difficult at the time of reading 
to determine which are the most significant statements and why. But it is worth 
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making the effort. While Mr. Anderson has a sincere admiration for the Orthodox 
Church, he does strive to give an objective picture of the position of organized 
religion within Russia today. 

The equally controversial issues regarding Russian external policy are not 
always so fortunately handled. Both Pares and the Hydes give helpful back- 
grounds to the Polish question, and the former shows clearly how the division 
between Roman Catholic and Orthodox in the border area between Russia and 
Poland was a major facet of the political issue. He gives reasoned support to the 
Russian claim to the border territories and, on grounds of strategy, to the Baltic 
States. On the other side, we have a straightforward and moving statement of the 
case of the Polish government presented in Poland and Russia by Ann Su Cardwell, 
an American Protestant who lived for seventeen years in Poland. Whatever the 
faults of its diplomacy during the war, Poland’s gallant fight in 1939, and the fact 
that Hitler was never able to find a Polish quisling, enlist sympathies on behalf of 
a country which has undeniably ‘‘lost the war.’’ But to base policy on a continu- 
ation of the claim to the border states has been to stultify Polish policy in all 
respects. Mrs. Cardwell’s book does nothing to break this log-jam. Nor does the 
most recent and comprehensive work on Poland, edited by Bernadotte Schmitt and 
written by a number oi contributors, which brings together a wide variety of 
material but does little to aid the reaching of a solution on the current issue. Like 
so many books which combine the work of specialists, Poland is uneven in emphasis 
and in the treatment of different topics and will be better suited to the classroom 
than to the general reader seeking enlightenment on one of the most controversial 
but undeniably tragic questions of the day. Whether or not much can be done 
from outside to modify existing decisions, there is stiil place for a sober, careful 
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Two recent works which perform this function for the complex general prob- 
lems affecting eastern and south-eastern European countries are Hugh Seton- 
Watson’s Eastern Europe, 1918-1941, and Ernest Jackh’s The Rising Crescent. 
Varying widely in approach they both serve to bring together historical and current 
factors in such a way as to illuminate existing problems. 

Eastern Europe, 1918-1941 is a competent and highly informative work based 
on wide personal knowledge of the countries considered as well as on written 
sources. As Seton-Watson points out, peasant poverty, administrative inefficiency, 
mixed populations, and local ambitions have complicated the immense task of 
improving the social and economic lot of the hundred million people who live in 
this area lying between Germany and Russia (Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria). Slight as has been the knowledge concerning it, 
the fact that two World Wars have originated here is more than enough to demand 
more intelligent attention to its problems. In the light of existing difficulties 
between the Western powers and Russia over the direction to be given to the 
governments of these countries, it is interesting to find that Mr. Seton-Watson 
feels they must necessarily come mainly under Russian influence but need Anglo- 
American economic aid if they are to be enabled to free themselves from their 
dependence on the raising of low-grade cereals which cannot compete without 
special aid with those raised more economically overseas. He points out also 
that traditionally these countries have been closely linked to the German industrial 
system. If German industry is restored, they will continue to have this relation- 
ship; if not, he believes that ‘‘this will lead to such a transformation of the face of 
the European continent, that no attempt can be made to foresee the consequences” 
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(p. 417). One result, at least, will be to make them mainly dependent on the 
Soviet industrial system thereby reinforcing its inevitable political influence. 

The Rising Crescent is less concerned with social and economic factors than 
with political and diplomatic developments. Mr. Jackh has also wide personal 
knowledge of the subject on which he writes, both from his missions for the German 
government from 1909 on and for the British government after 1937. He prints 
excerpts from many reports drafted on particular subjects and the hitherto un- 
published telegrams on the German-Austrian-Turkish Treaty of 1914, and thus 
brings together a good deal of first-hand diplomatic material which will be valuable 
to historians. The growth of modern Turkey is admirably portrayed at the same 
time that he explodes many out-dated notions of the “sick man of Europe.” In 
analysing recent history, Mr. Jackh maintains convincingly that Turkish neu- 
trality during World War II acted as a strong barrier between the Nazi armies in 
the Balkans and the Allied armies in the Middle East and may have saved the 
strategic Suez Canal area at the time when Vichy still held Syria. Less than one 
would have wished is said about Turkish-Russian relations, but the combination 
of friendship and firmness which characterized them in the inter-war period will 
probably be striven for also in the future when the Dardanelles issue bids fair to 
be to the fore once again. 

Knowledge of developments in Russia and in its border countries is essential 
for a reasonable interpretation of policy. And only with the possibility of making 
reasonable interpretations can we hope to move towards the kind of understanding 
and trust between the Soviet Union and the Western powers which will make bloc 
politics unnecessary and co-operation feasible. Unfortunately, there is a lack of 
illuminating generai and special studies on Russia’s border states in Asia which 
would form a background to the potentially critical situation in the Far East. 
But on Russia itself and its European border states there is considerable material 
now available. If it be agreed that the cross purposes, at present so evident in the 
European policies of the Soviet Union and the Western powers, are the result of 
fear, uncertainty, and misunderstanding, then the greater knowledge becoming 
available to us coupled with wider trust may lead to eventual compromises which 
take into account the needs and interests of all parties. 

There are some who are now saying, however, that the disagreements between 
the Soviet Union and Western powers are based on the fundamental clash of two 
“ways of life’’ which are essentially incompatible. If this were true, or even 
believed to be true, the barrier between them might become almost, if not quite, 
insurmountable. The growing popular concern in western countries that the 
latter may be the case has already seriously complicated efforts to seek practical 
political understandings. Essential to any general improvement of relations, 
therefore, is an examination of the Soviet and democratic experiments as answers 
to men’s needs and of their relation to other great forces of modern life, religion, 
and nationalism. There are clearly wide differences in the Bolshevist and demo- 
cratic views but is there, at the same time, some common denominator? 

Some of the best minds and most eloquent writers of our generation have 
concerned themselves with seeking answers to these or allied topics. C. K. Allen 
in a profound study of Democracy and the Individual whose brief compass is packed 
with provocative and suggestive ideas has concerned himself with the vital question 
of how the development of individual potentialities may be combined with emphasis 
on social respensibilities. Jacques Maritain in Christianity and Democracy has 
expressed his faith in a democracy which is restrained from excessive individualism 
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by religious belief and his willingness for such a democracy to work in co-operation, 
though not in full alliance, with communism. Harold Laski’s Faith, Reason and 
Civilization seeks the recovery of man’s belief in himself which Christianity brought 
in the declining days of the Roman Empire and which he believes the basic idea 
of the Russian Revolution might bring now, by combining the hope of individual 
self-realization with the satisfaction of mass demands. Recognizing that this is 
also the aim of democracy, he feels the latter in its western interpretation is tied 
so closely to the accumulation of personal possessions that its ultimate result is 
an emphasis on diversity rather than the unity which the ideal demands. For 
the sake of ultimate social unity and satisfaction of mass demands, he is prepared 
to accept forced uniformity under the Soviet dictatorship as a means of eradicating 
the acquisitiveness of man’s nature which Laski holds may otherwise bar him from 
its achievement. 

In contrast to this sharp distinction drawn by Laski over the attitude towards 
accumulation of private property, Henry Wallace, one of the few practical poli- 
ticians of our society who is also a philosopher, asserts in a speech reprinted in 
Democracy Reborn that Soviet and western ideals of democracy differ less in essence 
than in the field to which they appertain. The “new democracy” he holds must 
include not only the western Bill of Rights but also ‘‘economic democracy, ethnic 
democracy, educational democracy and democracy in the treatment of the sexes”’ 
(p. 197), in all of which he feels Russia has something to teach the West. Finally 
may be considered in this connexion a monumental work on The Idea of Nationalism 
by Hans Kohn both because of the immense power in modern life of the conception 
with which it deals and because the book shows in the broad sweep of its historical 
perspective the interplay of the urge for liberty and the need for unity and inte- 
gration of which nationalism is a modern expression, though all too capable of 
making its unity in turn an instrument of excessive diversity. 

If each of these books were analysed separately, it would not be too difficult to 
point to unsatisfying features. Democracy and the Individual will leave many 
wishing for more specific applications of the author’s ideas: Democracy Reborn, in 
contrast, may leave them feeling that the philosophy is perhaps too practical and 
instinctive arising out of experience and religious conviction rather than a rational 
search for prime causes. Faith, Reason and Civilization is unquestionably more 
stimulating in its analysis than satisfying in its conclusions. Christianity and 
Democracy is dogmatic though not narrowly so, while The Idea of Nationalism is 
so heavily weighted down in parts with evidence and minute detail that the argu- 
ment tends to suffer. But to emphasize these features is to overlook unjustly the 
individual and collective contribution of the works. Each of them, with the 
exception of Democracy Reborn, which is a running commentary on events and 
current problems, serves as a fundamental analysis of its chosen subject. Taken 
together, they provide a variety of illuminating approaches to the basic problem 
oi our day: how to combine liberty with unity, diversity with cohesion, the free 
self-respecting individual with the achievement of social purposes and the satis- 

'\The Idea of Nationalism is a broad historical survey of the ideas and forces which 
led up to the period of the French Revolution when nationalism acquired its modern 
form. It throws light only indirectly, therefore, on the problem under discussion in 
the text. The book is of great importance in itself, however, as a comprehensive study 
of the development of the conception of nationalism which has had such power in 
modern times. One of the most striking sections of the book deals with the contri- 


bution of the ideas of the Hebrew people, a much neglected topic in regard to which 
Mr. Kohn has written what are perhaps his most eloquent and searching passages. 
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faction of what Laski calls ‘‘mass demands.” Out of this, we can draw important 
lessons for our own society, but also light on the initial problem of whether there 
is sufficient compatibility between the western countries and the Soviet Union to 
enable them to work together. 

Among these works, there is only one, Faith, Reason and Civilization which 
assumes that western democracy is incapable of finding an answer to man’s needs. 
To Laski the acquisitiveness of western society has become so completely identified 
with its democracy that it can no longer offer both the hope of individual fulfilment 
and of progressive social action. Perhaps he is right but, if so, the argument 
appears to exalt a type of materialism which he himself denies in his consideration 
of the evolution of new types of values, the most fundamental section of the book 
from any other but a materialist point of view. There is little question that to 
translate our concepts of political democracy into economic terms would involve 
almost a social and economic revolution. But is there any reason why the intel- 
lectual whom he challenges so forcefully to provide a leadership of reason in 
pursuit of unity should not strive to answer the aspirations of the people through 
an enlargement of existing freedoms and equalities rather than through their denial 
in the hope of ultimately achieving others. Unless one believes that Western 
civilization is beyond recovery, and it is hard to feel that Laski would go as far as 
this, the primary challenge to the intellectual is surely to map out in popular and 
specific terms the course of action by which social goals may be more nearly 
approximated while individual personality is preserved. Liberty and unity must 
seem incompatible unless we accept that, as Allen writes, there is a duality in 
human nature of an individual and a social self (p. 103). The reconciliation be- 
tween the two must be worked out within the individual human being and the 
society will reflect the emphasis which is made at a given time. A society, free as 
ours is to receive the impact of new ideas, is still capable of modifying its interpre- 
tation of the right relation of the individual and social self in response to courageous 
facing of issues by its leaders. 

If, then, democracy is to be upheld as a ‘way of life,’’ can it maintain itself 
and yet work together with communism? Where Laski attacks western democracy 
for its acquisitiveness, Maritain condemns communism for its materialism. But 
Maritain is prepared to distinguish between communism as an economic system 
and as a materialistic philosophy of life. Because of the latter, he denies the 
possibility of a successful United Front of democracy and communism. But 
because of the Soviet contribution ‘‘in the cause of common liberation”’ he calls for 
a frank acceptance of their co-operation in the common tasks which lie ahead. In 
this way, he declares, ‘‘the struggle between communism and its opponents [could 
be] transformed into competition—doubtless bitter—in the constructive work to 
be done”’ (p. 85). 

Surely in this conception of a great Roman Catholic philosopher is to be found 
a key to the problem which confronts us. There is no need for identity of view in 
order to be able to work together. In fact those who have confused western de- 
mocracy with Soviet ‘‘democracy” have done a grave disservice to both groups. 
They have expected either too similar reactions to specific issues or have thought 
unrealistically that the Soviet Union was wavering in its allegiance to the concepts 
to which it was originally dedicated and that a little encouragement or pressure 
would be sufficient to bring it to the western point of view. Either approach is not 
only doomed to fail but also to diminish the very considerable grounds of agree- 
ment on which we can meet. These are not only such immediate issues as security 
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and reconstruction but also long-term goals such as improved social and economic 
conditions, to which both democracy and communism are ultimately dedicated. 
Both recognize fundamentally the duality in every human being, his individual 
and his social self, though they answer it with a different emphasis and with a 
different interpretation of what are the most significant influences upon the 
individual,—spiritual and ethical on one side, materialistic on the other. Surely 
there is enough similarity of practical purposes, however little in means and ideals, 
to make working together possible. 

Such working together will have to be undertaken, however, with full recog- 
nition of the different approaches to similar problems made by the Soviet Union 
and western countries. It may well be that a clarification of concepts and the 
meanings of words is one of the laborious but basic tasks which must be under- 
taken so that there is less chance of misunderstanding. And beyond this is the 
long process of learning to understand the historical forces which have shaped 
present day Russia, the aims its people possess, its problems, and those of its 
neighbours. We do not know whether or not the Russians will similarly be 
studying us. But the stakes are too high and the world too small to allow ourselves 
to be thwarted by such considerations. Action will be undertaken in any case; 
it is for us to decide whether it shall be influenced, at least on our side, by the best 
information which can be secured and by the clearest thinking of which we are 
capable. 

GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
Smith College. 
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THE time has at last arrived when Canadians can no longer afford to neglect the 
fact that Canada fronts three oceans, that she occupies a vital geographical position 
with respect to each of the Big Four Powers and the great land masses of the 
world, that she possesses northern Pacific and Arctic doors to vast new industrial 
and trading opportunities with awakening Asiatic peoples, that her newly recog- 
nized status as a ‘“‘Middle” World Power, combined with her central position among 
the land masses of the globe, in an age of aerial navigation, necessitate her political, 
industrial, and cultural leaders giving ever-increasing attention to the needs, 
aspirations, and cultures of hundreds of millions of Asiatics across the northern 
Pacific, in the interests of the future of Canada and a co-operative world order. 

The volumes reviewed below reveal the nature and magnitude of some of the 
major problems awaiting solution in East Asia and in which Canada’s future as a 
Pacific power is inseparably involved. 
In his authoritative and well-reasoned study of The Future of Japan, Dr. 
William C. Johnstone presents the major problem of the Far East. 
historical background resulting from the author’s extensive study and travel in 
the Far East and based on careful research carried on in close association with the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the volume offers an excel- 
lent digest of the many significant aspects of this paramount question. 
devoting separate chapters to such technical problems as disarmament reparations 
and economic controls, the author lays bare the peculiar psychology, traditions, 


and attitudes of the Japanese and thereby creates an admirable base for his treat- 
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ment of the major issues of political, economic, and social reconstruction and of the 
keystone to the whole Japanese system of aggression—the Imperial Throne. 

Tracing the historical role of the Emperor system and estimating its unique 
position in the modern Japanese state, Dr. Johnstone emphasizes the fact that 
Japanese nationalism is deeply rooted in the perpetuation of primitive beliefs, and 
feudal and ritualistic customs built around the existence of a theocratic Emperor; 
that the God-Emperor is the symbol of unity and the source of authority used by 
the real rulers of Japan—the militarists, bureaucrats, politicians, nobility, and 
industrial monopolists—to imprison the Japanese people in a totalitarian society 
to serve the purposes of militarism and imperialism. In posing the question of 
whether retention of the Emperor would be compatible with the development of 
a peaceful Japan, Dr. Johnstone presents a valuable summary of the arguments 
usually advanced for and against retention. Nevertheless, he offers the in- 
escapable conclusion that the Throne and its myths cannot safely be adapted to 
the needs of a peaceful Japan and must be eliminated along with the archaic society, 
autocratic government, and totalitarian economy it has supported. 


To certain United Nations officials in high places who have argued that the 
Imperial Throne should be maintained as a stabilizing factor the author presents a 
frank warning that they are thereby ranging themselves on the side of the ex- 
militarists and super-patriots who will huddle around the throne as a base for 
their new bid to power. ‘The ultimate goal of a transformed Japan... must not 
be compromised by attempts to gain the short-term advantage of a temporary 
stability.””. Rather, the United Nations should aid those Japanese groups willing 
to undertake the heavy tasks of transforming an autocratic government into a 
popularly controlled political system, of breaking the power of the industrial 
monopolists and advancing the welfare of the whole people, and of ridding the 
nation of its feudal, militaristic traditions and institutions. 


John M. Maki, an American scholar of Japanese parentage, presents an ex- 
haustive investigation of the motivating spirit of the Japanese nation in his book 
Japanese Militarism: Its Cause and Cure. Like Johnstone, he poses the problem 
in its true dimensions—suggested by his chapter headings:—‘‘The Political 
Oligarchy,” ‘‘The Economic Oligarchy,” “‘The Emperor Idea,” and ‘“‘The Authori- 
tarian State’’-—and emphasizes the necessity of the Japanese people ridding them- 
selves of the imperial institution, adopting new values and new ideas from the 
West as the necessary inspiration for the political and economic reconstruction of 
their country, and suffering a large degree of social chaos as the only means of 
rejecting finally and completely the institutions that have brought Japan to her 
present dangerous condition in the world community. Indeed, he states that ‘‘it 
will be a test of statesmanship of the victorious United Nations to allow Japan to 
pass through a period of disorder and dislocation that is necessary if she is really 


to be defeated and if she is to rebuild herself along sane and orderly lines in the 
future.” 


While the future of a defeated Japan is the major problem with which the 
United Nations must be prepared to deal, it constitutes only one phase of the Far 
Eastern picture. Lawrence K. Rosinger’s little book, China’s Wartime Politics, 
relates the principal events of China's political and war-time administration in the 
hope that such an account, supported by pertinent documents, may enable the 


Western democracies to appreciate certain other vexing problems that peace will 
bring in the Far East. 
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Following a brief statement of the effects of foreign power on Chinese sovereign- 
ty and independence during the century prior to 1937, Mr. Rosinger traces with 
discernment the growth of national sentiment among the Chinese middle class, 
lower middle class shopkeepers and students, small working class, and finally the 
peasantry who comprise 80 per cent of the population. Especially significant is 
his study of the Chinese popular demand of 1935-7 that the Kuomintang govern- 
ment abandon civil war and appeasement for a policy of national unity and resis- 
tance, the manoeuvres of Wang Ching-wei and the peace party, the war-time 
personnel and organization of the government, the Kuomintang party, the People’s 
Political Council, the authority and prestige of Chiang Kai-shek, the constitutional 
movement, and the overriding problem of rifts in Chinese unity. 

In dealing with this last-mentioned problem, Mr. Rosinger points out that 
dissension is not limited to the Kuomintang and the Communists, for the official 
attitude toward liberal and conservative minority parties is not markedly different. 
Nevertheless, the main instances of friction concern Kuomintang-Communist rela- 
tions, and the author cites occasions in 1938, 1940, and 1941 when it resulted in 
serious fighting between their respective forces. Indeed, since the summer of 1943 
an external factor has entered the Chinese political situation with the concern of 
the United States, Russia, and Britain about conditions in that country. Impor- 
tant organs of opinion in the democracies have recently shown more sympathy for 
the Chinese Communists following the visit of American correspondents and 
official observers to the Yenan area in the north-west during the summer of 1944. 
Moreover, Sun Fo, leader of the liberal wing of the Kuomintang and son of Sun 
Yat-sen has attacked his party for its lack of democratic procedure, its assumption 
of the sovereign power, and its suppression of all criticism, while Vice-President 
Henry Wallace declared after his return from China (July, 1944) that before 
committing themselves fully to participation in her future economic development, 
American businessmen ‘‘want to be certain... that there is no foreseeable likeli- 
hood of conflict within China or between China and Russia.’’ The early formation 
of a coalition government of national unity, embracing the Kuomintang, Com- 
munists, and lesser political groups—suggested by Mr. Rosinger—appears the 
vital answer to these explosive potentialities which threaten the future not only of 
China and the Far East but of the whole world. 

A volume of far greater scope and of exceptionally fine scholarship is China 
among the Powers, by David Nelson Rowe, Research Associate of the Yale Institute 
of International Studies, who was born in China and has spent most of his life there 
as a close student of Chinese history and development. Its purpose is to present 
our policy-makers with a clearer understanding of the real internal conditions of 
China and her possible position in the world of tomorrow. 

Mr. Rowe commences his systematic appraisal of China’s economic, political, 
and military resources with categorical statements to the effect that militarily 
speaking she cannot at present by any definition be termed a great power, that 
she is not a united nation with a generally accepted and effective central govern- 
ment, that her present over-population, primitive agricultural technology, in- 
creasing centralization of land ownership, and poverty-stricken peasantry consti- 
tute sources of social decay, civic weakness, and political disunity which will long 
delay her development into a powerful state in the modern sense of the word, and 
that her attempts at rapid modernization will demonstrate serious deficiencies in 
industrial raw materials, transport facilities, trained personnel, and investment 
capital. 
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In the light of the above analysis, Mr. Rowe devotes seventy-five pages to an 
authoritative discussion of the comprehensive reforms and developments in indus- 
try, transportation, communications, government, and social organization that 
must be adopted before China can hope to enjoy the status of a modern great 
power. The solution of these massive problems will, he believes, depend largely 
on generous and disinterested foreign assistance and will make it unlikely that, for 
at least twenty-five years, China will be able to develop a technical capacity 
adequate to safeguard her own security and to participate positively in the general 
security of the Far East. 

Moreover, if we want China to carry out a basic socio-economic reform pro- 
gramme to advance the welfare of her people rather than channel every constructive 
effort into building up her military strength because of obvious insecurity, we must 
evolve a general settlement for Asia that will eliminate all possible territorial issues 
and provide China and all other peaceful states with security against aggression. 
Indeed, if China should postpone indefinitely any major attempt to solve her grave 
social and economic problems in order to concentrate on a programme of military 
self-suthciency, it would tend to bring about the consolidation of totalitarian 
political control, the development of a condition of permanent mass dissatisfaction, 
the aggravation of China’s internal weakness, and eventually the revival of the 
century-old practices of foreign intervention or aggression. 

Mr. Rowe's discussion of the problems of industrial development is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the findings of the author and editors of a case study of a 
Kunming electrical supplies factory entitled China Enters the Machine Age. 
Various handicaps to a speedy industrialization are emphasized: the shackles of 
age-old conservatism in the field of social organization, such as the primitive 
collectivism of the Chinese family, the traditional standards of work and pro- 
duction, the resistance of the individualistic handicraft mentality to the impersonal 
discipline of modern machine industry; and, of course, the dilemma of creating a 
large body of skilled industrial workers in a land burdened with a superabundance 
of cheap labour. 

The Chinese sociologist, Kuo-heng Shih, emphasizes the human factor in his 
intimate study of the process of transition from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy. His China Enters the Machine Age points out the basic causes of conflict 
between Chinese tradition and a modern factory system patterned after the West, 
and urges upon his countrymen the creation of an industrial society that will 
utilize technical advancement while preserving group interest. This can only 
be achieved, he believes, by nationalization of heavy industries such as iron and 
steel, railways, mines, defence, etc.—already the policy of the Chinese national 
government—and scattering the lighter manufacturing industries in small co- 
operative factories in the towns and villages along the lines already developed with 
the assistance of Rewi Alley and American experts in many parts of Free China. 
The author believes, and those working with industrial co-operatives agree, that 
this solution ‘‘fits the traditional ideology of mutual help and small-scale organ- 
ization.”” Members may thereby become skilled in the use of new tools and still 
remain in their own community enjoying their usual social relations with others. 

While China may face some disadvantages in efficiency and cost of production 
through the adoption of the small-scale co-operative system, the author is con- 
vinced that she will suffer less of a break in her social continuity, save the cost of 
financing large-scale social reorganization, eliminate much of the pain and suffering 
to countless millions of her people that rapid development of urban industrial cities 
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would impose, greatly augment the number of responsible citizens who collectively 
own their business, and permit her to evolve a form of industrial society superior to 
any the world has hitherto known. 

The significant problems of population pressure, migration, and resettlement 
in Eastern Asia under the influence of want and war are ably presented by Bruno 
Lasker in his Asia on the Move, issued under the auspices of the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Of particular interest to scholars and officials 
charged with the responsibility of formulating plans for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of Chinese and other Asiatic peoples who have suffered the miseries of war, 
the volume also examines the long-term problem of exerting a democratic world 
control over the hitherto chaotic international migration movements among 
Orientals and urges plans for redressing the h'storic lack of balance between 
population and resources. Moreover, it advocates a combination of agrarian 
reform and industrialization as the basic solution to the all-important problem of 
over-population and attendant economic and political abuses in Eastern Asia. 

Perhaps the most brilliant illumination of the main Asiatic issues of our time 
appears in Solution in Asia, by Owen Lattimore, who discusses the importance of 
Asia, Japan as a “‘cut-rate imperialism,”’ revolution and nationalism in China, 
China’s party politics, changes in prestige, the politics of attraction, the political 
nature of security, and the essentials of an Asiatic policy for the United States. 

Widely acclaimed as the best-informed American on current Asiatic affairs, 
Mr. Lattimore (who served as political adviser to Chiang Kai-shek during 1941-2) 
offers the following tentative conclusions on the present Kuomintang-Communist 
crisis: ‘‘The Communists have done well enough in the territory they control to 
stand comparison with the Kuomintang; there is a case for negotiating a political 
compromise with the Communists before pressing the question of military control; 
once there is uniformity of political rights throughout China, under a government 
elected by the people, that government should enforce unity of military command 
and uniform conditions of military service.” 

A policy of political compromise with the Communists would of course make 
necessary a coalition government having the support of the majority of the people. 
And, because Mr. Lattimore holds Chiang Kai-shek to be a ‘‘coalition statesman” 
of rare genius and the focus of that Chinese consciousness of unity and invincibility 
displayed in 1926 and 1937, he believes that the Generalissimo would retain his 
present position of President of the Chinese Republic not merely as the appointee 
of the Kuomintang alone but as the nominee of all political parties. 

Solution in Asia is packed with statements of fact and opinion of the most 
vital significance. For example, of all the nations with interests in Asia, the Soviet 
Union and the peoples of Russia have a major power of political attraction for those 
Asiatics living across the longest land frontier in the world. More and more 
clearly in the eyes of the younger generation the Soviet Union stands for strategic 
security, economic prosperity, technological progress, miraculous medicine, free 
education, equality of opportunity, and democracy. To people in Asia the U.S.S.R. 
stands for democracy because it stands for all these other things. The Western 
colonial powers can only hope to offset this trend by the political use of counter- 
attraction—‘‘a clearer and more rapid trend toward emancipation in colonial 
possessions, a clearer and more rapid evolution of democratic processes.” Indeed, 
one is inclined to agree with Mr. Lattimore when he states that henceforth ‘things 
happening in Asia, opinions formed in Asia, and decisions made in Asia, will largely 
determine the course of events everywhere in the world.” 
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It is perhaps fitting as a conclusion to this review article to draw the attention 
of the reader to Security in the Pacific and Peace with Progress for reports on the 
Ninth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Hot Springs last 
January. They reveal the nature and magnitude of the problems to be faced 
in winning the peace in Eastern Asia and the Pacific—post-war problems of security, 
dependent areas, economic reconstruction, the treatment of Japan, and racial and 
cultural relations. 

C. C. LINGARD 


Toronto. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Two Books ON HIsTORICAL WRITING 


The Growth of German Historicism. By FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOsI. (Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, series Lxu1, no. 2.) 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1944. Pp. 101, xiv. ($1.25) 

Method for the Easy Comprehension of History. By JoHN Bopin. Translated by 
BEATRICE REYNOLDS. New York: Columbia University Press. 1945. Pp. 
xxix, 402. ($6.00) 


THE brief Johns Hopkins Study is based on a series of lectures given in that Uni- 
versity in 1940-1. The volume is presumably an abridgment, and it is regrettable 
that abridgment has been necessary, for the theme is a large one, and from the 
matter in the eighty-five pages of text it is clear that the author is eminently capable 
of dealing with the subject on a scale more conformable to its scope. Mr. Engel- 
Janosi is not concerned to portray the general development of German historical 
studies in the later eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, but with ‘‘that atti- 
tude” (as he defines German historicism) ‘‘which was centred around history, 
which saw most of the spheres of intellectual life as permeated by history, which 
made history the magistra, if not of active life, at least of intellectual life.” This 
he illustrates by a series of brief essays, beginning with Herder, continuing with 
Humboldt, Goethe, Niebuhr, the Romantic School, Hegel, Ranke, and Marx, to 
end with Schopenhauer and Burckhardt. The essays vary in length from little 
more than a couple of pages, to the dozen he gives to Burckhardt. As to the men 
selected, they are representative enough, though some might question the in- 
clusion of Marx and Burckhardt. The latter indeed, though Swiss, was trained 
in Germany, and was regarded as close enough to German historical studies to be 
offered the succession to Ranke in Berlin. But Marx, although more German in 
origin, was surely less purely representative of German historical thought in his 
more mature years, however influential he came to be in the general development 
of European historical thought. Whilst, for the purpose in mind, the historians 
of the Prussian school (after Ranke) could be omitted, it may be wondered why 
there is no mention of Dilthey, who to Troeltsch was the best representative of 
pure historicism. 

In discussing the contribution made by the chosen writers to historicism, the 
author sets out to measure them by the yard-stick of their attitude to three 
“problems” in history, those of development, individuality, and success. As to 
the first of these, the historians of the Enlightenment, as the author has illustrated 
in a previous essay, had accepted it with naturally varying interpretations, and 
as he shows here, the thinkers of the Romantic School, Hegel and later writers, re- 
defined and extended the concept, aided by nineteenth-century science. Similarly 
the Romantics, as he rightly remarks, “enriched the doctrine of individuality,” 
finding in the concept of an organism a way whereby they could recognize a col- 
lective individuality such as that of a nation. This concept Ranke could apply 
to states, although he, unlike Marx, still found a role for the single “‘representative”’ 
individual in the unfolding page of history. Mr. Engel-Janosi’s third test, of 
success, seems however, less satisfactory in general application, even if it fits 
Hegel’s triumphant state. Yet it should be added that the author by no means 
confines himself in any rigid way to the application of these measurements, but 
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endeavours to bring out in each case the special contribution made to the develop- 
ment of the general theory, from the inconsistent but fertile thinking of Herder 
to the point where, in his opinion, it reached its ‘“‘acme” with Burckhardt, just 
when Burckhardt’s one-time colleague, Nietzsche, had pronounced its death 
warrant. 


Miss Reynolds has performed a considerable service by translating Bodin’s 
Methodus, thereby making accessible in English for the first time one of the major 
contributions of the sixteenth century to historical and political thought. She 
has produced a scholarly, clear, and eminently readable translation, with appropri- 
ate notes on textual difficulties, and continuous elucidation of Bodin’s references, 
a labour in itself. She has also prefixed a valuable introduction, containing a brief 
account of Bodin’s career, and a useful summary of the book itself. There is a 
bibliography, though not, perhaps surprisingly, of Bodin’s own writings. The 
one obvious omission in the introduction is any serious attempt to assess the nature 
and value of the contribution made by the book to the political and historical 
thought of the period. It is true that some of the most important parts of the 
Methodus, such as those dealing with the sovereign state and with the influence of 
geography or climate, were reproduced by the author in the better known work 
on the Republic in 1576, ten years after the Methodus, and have been discussed by 
writers on Bodin’s political theories. But, in addition to the fact that his views on 
sovereignty had changed or developed in the interval, so that the limitations placed 
thereon in the earlier work have to a considerable extent disappeared in the Re- 
public, few if any writers have seriously discussed Bodin’s Methodus as a contri- 
bution to historical thought. 

That is in part owing to the fact that Bodin was not a writer of history. 
Hence Fueter, for example, does not include him in his comprehensive survey of 
modern historiography. As a lawyer, however, he was drawn to history, since 
(as he said in his dedication to the Methodus) ‘in history the best part of universal 
law lies hidden.” And with his growing interest in the problem of the state in 
distracted France, he again turned to history, “since history for the most part 
deals with the state and the changes taking place within it,” as he remarks at the 
opening of his sixth chapter. Bodin had in fact a remarkably wide knowledge of 
history and historians, as the Methodus amply displays. The book begins by 
dividing history into human, natural, and divine, and limiting its sphere to the 
first of these. But this, argues Chapter 11, must be conceived as universal history, 
and be seen in the longest perspective, with due attention to geography, the origin 
of states and peoples, religions, and the actions of great men. Next comes con- 
sideration of some of the general forces which have influenced historical develop- 
ment, from the earliest phases, followed by a chapter discussing the qualities 
required from and exhibited by historians, from Thucydides to Guicciardini. The 
two lengthiest chapters, however, are those which deal with the influence of 
geography and climate on human development (Chapter v), and with the types, 
origin, and best forms of the state (Chapter v1), themes which Bodin likewise 
treated in the Republic, and which contain his most original contribution to both 
political and historical thought. The book is concluded with three short chapters 
of less import, half in the nature of appendices. 

Thus the Methodus is not a treatise on historical method as we understand the 
term today. It is concerned not with the writing but with the understanding of 
history. For Bodin shared with Machiavelli (whom he criticized for his lack of 
practical experience and his inconsistency) as with other thinkers of the century 
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the belief that history was primarily of value as a school for political life, as the 
ancients had also held. The highest kind of historians, he believed, were those 
*“‘who have advanced to the control of affairs,”’ thus adding experience to erudition 
and integrity (pp. 42, 82). ‘We can gather the most valuable fruits from history 
in no other way than by taking a modest share in practical affairs or by diligently 
observing” (p. 24), a view with which many would agree today. The fourth 
chapter shows his wide acquaintance with historical writings, and if he spends more 
time here with the ancients, it is to be remembered that when he wrote, modern 
historical writing was still in its infancy. And his appreciation of Guicciardini, 
whom he terms ‘‘the very father of history,”” commending him in particular for 
his ‘‘zeal for ferreting out the truth,”’ illustrates his interest in the work of the men 
of his own age. He is alive to the dangers of excessive patriotism in a historian, 
though his own national feelings are evident enough. And he raises the question 
of judgment by historians (p. 51) in a thoroughly modern way. But Bodin was 
far from wholly a modern. His appreciation of the influence of geography is 
confounded by discussions (from the ancients) of the influence of yellow and black 
bile; he argues at length the case for and against the influence of the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers on the fortunes of empires; he is a believer in witchcraft. In 
all that, however, as in his attitude to the religious issues of his day, Bodin only 
the better illustrates the transitional quality of his thought; it hardly detracts 
from the interest and value of his book. 


R. FLENLEY 
University of Toronto. 


HISTORY OF THE ICELANDIC SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA 


Saga Islendinga 4 Vesturheimi (History of the Icelanders in the Western World). 
By THORSTEINN TH. THORSTEINSSON. Vol. I, Reykjavik, 1940; vol. II, Winni- 
peg, 1943. 


THE Icelandic nation is one of the smallest in the world. It may be estimated that 
one quarter of all people of Icelandic descent are resident in America. However, 
it is difficult to obtain accurate figures in this connection. In 1932 Dr. Régnvaldur 
Pétursson estimated that there were in Canada some 37,000 Icelanders. In 
addition many Icelanders are domiciled in the United States—possibly a third 
of the number in Canada. Thus these figures would mean that there are some 
50,000 Icelanders in America but this number is almost certainly too high. When 
however it is considered that there are only some 120,000 to 130,000 in the home- 
land, it is evident that the number here is a large proportion of the total. 

No satisfactory history of these immigrants exists, although materials for it 
are extensive and the book now under review represents a first attempt to write 
one in Icelandic. The first emigrants were a few Icelanders who had embraced 
Mormonism and migrated in 1855 to Utah where their descendants still live, chiefly 
at Spanish Fork. In 1863 four Icelanders went to Brazi! and they were followed 


, 

1R, Pétursson, ‘Tala fslendinga { Canada" (Timarit Thjédrzknisfélags Islendinga, 
XIV). The Timarit is a periodical published annually by the Icelandic National League, 
a patriotic organization founded in Winnipeg in 1919. The purposes of the League 
are: (1) To assist Icelanders in becoming as good citizens of America, i.e. of Canada 
or the United States, as possible; (2) To assist in the preservation of the Icelandic 
language and literature in America; (3) To foster co-operation between Icelanders in 
America and Iceland. 
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by a few more (some 40 in all). But emigration did not really begin on a large 
scale till after 1870. In that year four Icelanders departed for America and settled 
not far from Milwaukee. In 1872 fifteen followed to Milwaukee and that same 
year the first Icelanders came to Canada (Ontario). 

It was however not till 1873 that a large number of emigrants left Iceland, 
about 150. A third of these went to Milwaukee and the rest to Muskoka in On- 
tario. In 1874 some 365 Icelanders came to Ontario and settled in the Kinmount 
district; but the following year some 80 of these moved to Mooseland in Nova 
Scotia and a few to Minnesota to found the Icelandic settlements there. More 
important however is the migration of the Icelanders from Ontario to Gimli on 
the shores of Lake Winnipeg, in 1875. From then on Manitoba becomes the most 
important district for Icelandic settlement. New streams of emigrants from Ice- 
land swell the tide and from Manitoba as a centre they spread out through Canada 
and many parts of the United States (Winnipeg, 1875, North Dakota, 1879, 
Argyle municipality in Manitoba, 1881, Saskatchewan, 1885, Alberta, 1888, etc.). 

Although easily assimilated into the Canadian society the Icelanders have 
also maintained close relations with the mother country and are very conscious 
of their racial and cultural background. They may be said to be an outstanding 
example of those groups which, while becoming an integral part of Canadian 
society, have yet preserved the cultural heritage of the motherland. 

Materials for the history of the Icelanders in Canada are many. At all times 
since coming here the Icelanders have evidenced an awareness of the value of 
preserving the history of their emigration to Canada and the United States and of 
their settlements in the various districts. However up to the present there has 
been practically no attempt to survey the field as a whole. 

At the session of the Icelandic National League held in Winnipeg February 
22-4, 1938, a request was brought forward that the League turn its attention to 
the composition of a history of the Icelanders in America. This project was later 
endorsed by the League and work on the composition of the history was begun in 
1939 by Thorsteinn Th. Thorsteinsson. Two volumes have now appeared and the 
work is still in progress. Before discussing this work however it may be well to 
indicate a few of the major works in the field up to that time. 

The most important collection of writings on the settlement of Icelanders in 
America is to be found in Almanak, Olafs S. Thorgeirssonar, Winnipeg, 1895-1945 
(an almanac published annually by Olafur S. Thorgeirsson in the years indicated). 
In almost every issue of it are to be found accounts of one or more of the Icelandic 
settlements in Canada and the United States. By now almost every important 
settlement has been covered. This collection of surveys written by various hands 
contains genealogical and biographical notices of hundreds and hundreds of settlers 
and is in the main very reliable. It is an indispensable source for a general history 
of Icelandic settlements in Canada and the United States. 

Another indispensable source is the numerous newspapers and periodicals 
published by the Icelanders almost from the moment of their arrival in America. 
The most important of these are the two Winnipeg weeklies—the Heimskringla 
(founded Sept. 9, 1886) and the Légberg (founded Jan. 14, 1888) which are still 
published each week. In their columns are reflected the various interests of the 

Icelanders. 

A very fine survey of the group activities of the Icelanders in America was 
made by Dr. Régnvaldur Pétursson in a series of articles entitled ‘“Thj6dreknis- 
samtik meSeal islendinga i Vesturheimi” in volumes I, II, III, IV, and VI of Timarit 

Thjédsreknisfélags /slendinga, 1919-22, 1924. 
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Landnémssaga /slendinga + Nordur Dakota (History of the Settlement of the 
Icelanders in North Dakota) by Thorstina Jackson, Winnipeg, 1926, is an attempt 
to treat fully, to the year 1890, the settlement of the Icelanders there. 
severely criticized and has shortcomings. 


Thorsteinn Th. Thorsteinsson has of late years done much work on the history of 
the various settlements of the Icelanders. The first broad survey of the whole 
field is his book, Vestmenn—Landndm /slendinga t Vesturheimi (Men of the West— 
Settlement of the Icelanders in the Western World), Reykjavik, 1935. This is a 
reprint of several talks which the author gave over the radio in Iceland during the 
winter 1934-5, It lacks documentation but is a creditable survey of the beginnings 
of emigration and of the chief settlements in America. y 

A more ambitious work by the same author is his Zfintyrid fra’ /slandi til 
Brasiliu (The Adventure from Iceland to Brazil), Reykjavik, 1937-8. Although it 


has several defects it is a valuable and indeed the only detailed study of this 
movement. 


It was 


Thorsteinn Th. Thorsteinsson is, as already mentioned, the author of the com- 
plete history of the settlements of the Icelanders which the Iceland National League 
undertook to sponsor in 1939, It isa very ambitious undertaking and will probably 
run to some four to six volumes. The first volume appeared in 1940 and deals 
with the causes of the emigration of the Icelanders and the conditions which con- 
fronted the settlers during the early years of the settlement. 
criticized in various reviews in the Icelandic press. 

Indeed the work is very deficient. There may be many reasons for this but 
one of the chief is probably the fact that the author is a man of letters rather than 
an historian. The first thing that struck this reviewer, in perusing the first volume, 
was the haphazard method of documentation and also the excessive amount of 
space devoted to an account of the climate, volcanic eruptions, famines, etc., which 
have afflicted Iceland throughout its history. 

To deal with the documentation first. In the preface to the second volume 
the author states that it is likely that, in days to come, men will deem the work 
valuable chiefly as a source to be used in the compilation of stories and historical 
works (Er trélegt, a3 seinna 4 timum muni menn a9 mestu leyti Alita thessi ségurit 
heimildir til ad nota i ségur og sagnarit, 4samt ymsum 66rum skr4Sum gégnum). 
One might therefore expect that all authorities and sources on which the author 
has relied would be referred to in detail. 

This, however, is far from being the case. There does not seem to be any 
fixed rule for the citation of sources. Thus the first direct quotation which appears 
in the work (vol. I, p. 12) is printed without any indication whatsoever of its source. 
Sometimes the name of the work from which an extract is cited is given. Some- 
times a single work is cited as the source of the material in a whole chapter and the 
reader is left to plough through the entire work for the source of specific statements. 
Again, however, the source is very carefully cited—author, title of work, year of 
publication, page, etc.—but this is the exception. This haphazard method charac- 
terizes both volumes and renders the work practically worthless for any student 
who may want to use it in the future, as he is necessarily driven to consult all the 
works which have been used in compiling it. A further objectionable feature is 
the author’s habit of frequently stating that the authorities are in disagreement 
on some specific matter without listing these authorities or even at times giving 
any clue as to their identity. 


As to the second point, the author spends some sixty pages in describing 


It was severely 
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climatic conditions in Iceland, volcanic eruptions, etc., from the time of the settle- 
ment of the island in the ninth century to the nineteenth century. What particular 
relevancy this has is difficult to see unless the author wishes to imply that it took 
the Icelanders ten centuries to discover that the country was unfit for human 
habitation. Nor does the author cite the authorities for his account in a satis- 
factory manner. Thus in part Iv which deals with Ice (Isar) he is content to list 
as his sources a few annals (not even the editions of these are mentioned) forcing 
any one who wishes to check his statements to search through several works if he 
desires to verify even a single statement. 

Having dealt with these matters the author finally states that it was the severe 
winter of 1858-9 that first caused men to begin to think in earnest about leaving 
Iceland. He then traces in some detail conditions year by year till 1890 and 
concludes that the main reasons for the emigrations in these years were first, the 
severe Climatic conditions which forced men to leave the country in order to avoid 
starvation, poverty, and public charity, and second, the desire of obtaining better 
conditions for their children. The account is scarcely adequate. 

Inducements offered by emigration agents and the attempts of the government 
to counter these are then dealt with. The Icelander’s knowledge of America and 
the effect of the emigration on Iceland are superficially treated. The conditions 
of the journey to America and the circumstances in which the settlers found them- 
selves after reaching the ‘“‘promised land” are described. The first volume then 
concludes with some irrelevant observations about the future of Icelanders in 
America. 

It would not be unfair to say that at least half of this volume is devoted to 
material and reflections not relevant to a history of Icelandic emigration and 
settlement in America. The book consequently has a padded appearance and the 
severe criticism which has been directed against it on these grounds is not un- 
justified. So severe was this that for a time it appeared very questionable whether 
the work would be continued. However, through the efforts of several prominent 
Icelanders in Winnipeg, who undertook to see the work through when it appeared 
that the Icelandic National League was no longer willing to underwrite the project, 
the author was enabled to bring out the second volume in 1943 and is now at work 
on the remainder. 

Indeed the second volume is a great improvement on the first as far as relevancy 
of material is concerned, though documentation is very little if at all improved. 
The author has obviously gone to much trouble to gather his material and there 
is much that is valuable in it. It is therefore all the more pity that he has not 
given his references in full so that those who come after him might not have to 
do the work over again. The literary quality of the second volume is scarcely as 
high as that of the first. Possibly this can be accounted for by the fact that the 
treatment of the subject in the second volume is more truly historical. 

The contents are briefly as follows: (1) the settlement in Utah from its be- 
ginnings in 1855 to the present; (2) the settlement in Brazil from its beginnings in 
1863 to the present, being a very full account of its origin and progress; (3) the 
beginning of the main emigration after 1870; (4) the Muskoka, Ontario, settle- 
ment, 1873; (5) a detailed account of the Milwaukee and other Wisconsin colonies, 
1873-4; (6) the Kinmount, Ontario, settlement, 1874; (7) the Nova Scotia (Mark- 
land) settlement, 1875-82; and (8) the exploration of Manitoba and the arrival of 
the first colonists at Winnipeg and Gimli, 1875. 

A feature of the work that would strike the non-Icelandic reader is the great 
amount of space devoted to individuals. Thus in the section on Utah, which covers 
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pages 3-66 of volume II, pages 8-17 and 23-55 are almost wholly given over to short 
biographical accounts of the immigrants. This is, however, not at all strange in 
an Icelandic work for in such a small nation as the Icelandic the individual stands 
out. Icelanders have always been very interested in genealogy. Even in Canada 
today when two Icelanders belonging to the older generation meet as strangers the 
first question usually is—‘‘Hvada manna ert thfi?”’ (Who are your ancestors or 
family?)—followed by ‘‘HvaSan af landinu ert thi?” (From what part of the land 
(Iceland) do you come?). It is furthermore not uncommon to meet Icelanders 
who can trace in some detail the family tree of almost any Icelander one cares to 
name.* Then too it must be remembered that this is the method used in the old 
Icelandic historical work—Landndémabok (the Book of the Settlement). It is thus 
a practice hoary with age. An Icelander would consider any work on the settle- 
ments in America which did not teem with biographical sketches of the settlers 
deficient indeed. 

It may be added that there are in both volumes several original documents 
printed in full. These might well have been more numerous since many exist only 
in manuscript form. They would have made a valuable appendix. It is true, 
however, that the only satisfactory method of dealing with the extensive material 
of this nature is to collect and publish it in a special work. The Icelandic National 
League should do more in this matter than it has up to the present, as much of 
this material will perish as the pioneers and their immediate descendants pass away. 

The second volume contains a few maps of Iceland, Utah, Brazil, Eastern 
Canada, the region of the Great Lakes, and Manitoba. These are not as satis- 
factory as they should have been. Also included are a fine picture of the memorial 
to the Utah Icelanders erected in 1938 at Spanish Fork, and an imaginative de- 
piction of the Icelanders halting at Sarnia, Ontario, on their way to Manitoba. 

Little has been written in English on the Icelandic settlements in Canada. No 
doubt the chief obstacle has been the language difficulty for very few Canadian 
historians possess a knowledge of Icelandic. This isa pity for it is doubtful that any 
other group possesses as complete a record of its immigration to this country. The 
Icelander has great pride of race and in spite of the fact that he has been assimilated 
with surprising ease he yet possesses a keen consciousness of his racial extraction 
and continues to be greatly interested in the lives of his fellow Canadians of 
Icelandic origin and is very desirous that no achievement of his fellows pass un- 
recorded. Again the fact that Icelanders are relatively not numerous and for the 
most part settled in compact groups has meant that they know one another better 
than is the case with most of the other races of Canada. Indeed very little that 
happens among them escapes the notice of the weekly press in Winnipeg. They 
are thus continually, informally and formally, recording their history in great 
detail.’ 

The history of the Icelanders in Canada thus presents an attractive field for 
Canadian historians who will take the trouble to familiarize themselves with the 
Icelandic language. They would not have to complain of a paucity of sources. 
On the contrary, the bulk of material might rather prove embarrassing. 


ann 

The University of British Columbia. Bo i> SR 
2Thus immediately upon the appearance of the second volume several Icelanders 

wrote to the weeklies correcting biographical and genealogical details in the work. 

3. may mention here a work now being undertaken. It is the writing of the biogra- 
phy of three men very prominent in the history of the Icelandic community in America 
—the Reverend Jén Bjarnason, the Reverend Frisrik J. Bergman, and the Honourable 
Thomas H. Johnson. The first two occupy an outstanding place in the religious history 
of Icelanders in this country and the third was Attorney-General of Manitoba. 
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The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library: A Problem and Its Solution. 
By FREMONT RipER. New York: Hadham Press. 1944. Pp. xvi, 236. ($4.00) 


Tuis original and stimulating book has given rise to a vast amount of discussion 
in the library world, and its publication may well prove to be a landmark in the 
history of our great research libraries. 

Dr. Rider points out first that for many years the larger university libraries 
on this continent have been doubling in size, with a curious mathematical exacti- 
tude, every sixteen years. As every librarian knows, the cost of acquiring books 
is far exceeded by the cost of cataloguing and housing them; and the cost of 
providing adequate stackrooms and cataloguing staffs capable of dealing with the 
deluge of publications that pours in day by day, is now assuming alarming pro- 
portions. The full implications of the situation become apparent if we project it 
somewhat into the future. Thus if Yale University Library, for example, continues 
to grow during the next century as it has done in the last, it will in the year 2040 
possess 200,000,000 volumes occupying 6,000 miles of shelving, and will require a 
cataloguing department with a staff of 5,000. 

Looking about for a way of escape from this sobering prospect, Dr. Rider 
turned first to microprint. For some years the Readex Microprint Corporation 
has been producing prints roughly octavo in size, on each side of which a hundred 
pages of an average-sized book have been reproduced. The astonishing saving in 
space made possible by such microprinting is indicated by the corporation’s slogan: 
“A thousand books on a one-foot shelf.’”. But a microprint edition of a book must 
be catalogued like any other edition; in Dr. Rider’s view it therefore only partly 
solves the problem. Nevertheless its advantages are so obvious that he feels that 
it must represent a step in the right direction, and his own solution is, in essence, 
simply a further projection of the microprint idea. Why, he asks, should it not 
be possible to reproduce 100 or even as many as 250 pages of a book on each side 
of a print measuring no more than three by five inches? This, of course, is the 
size of the standard library catalogue card—a fact that suggests Dr. Rider’s final 
and revolutionary query: Why should the book and the card catalogue not 
coalesce? 

Admittedly, the difficulties in the way are great, but Dr. Rider is convinced 
that they can and must be solved. He is confident that photographic papers of 
the required quality will soon be developed, and that compact and highly efficient 
reading machines can become cheaper and more common than typewriters. On 
the other hand, he is confident, too, that centralized cataloguing can be perfected 
to such a degree that all the individual library will have to do is file the micro- 
cards as they are received. 

For the details of the proposal the reader must turn to the book itself, where 
every step is argued with skill and imagination. This is not to say that the presen- 
tation is at every point entirely convincing. The stress placed upon the rapid 
growth of the great university libraries, for example, seems to be a doubtful 
foundation upon which to plot the curve of the future. At some point, probably 
not far distant, that curve must surely begin to flatten out. To refer again to the 
specific case in point, it is highly improbable that Yale University Library will 
actually possess 200,000,000 volumes in 2040, and if the theory holds, we are asked 
to believe that it will have 400,000,000 in 2056, which is absurd. Then again, 
copyright difficulties and the financial interests of authors and publishers may 
place costly obstacles in the way of the wholesale publication of cheap micro-cards 
that Dr. Rider envisages. But the relevance of these and other objections may 
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well be limited. For one thing, there is a vast field open to micro-cards in the 
reproduction of rare and out of print material. For another, not the least interest- 
ing of their possibilities is the use of micro-cards as a means of original publication. 
Doctoral dissertations, for example, most of which can never be printed in the 
ordinary way, might be made freely available, possibly at a cost so low that 
librarians could discard the many titles that were not of interest to their particular 
institutions. Then again, in Canada micro-cards may offer a means of publication 
for many studies that are important to Canadian research workers, but that now 
languish in manuscript form owing to the commercial limitations of the book 
market. 

This, then, is a book that librarians and scholars alike should read and ponder. 
The possibilities outlined are exciting, to say the least, and the wide experience of 
the author as editor, publisher, and librarian, is a guarantee that the project has 
been thought out carefully from many points of view. 


W. Kaye Lams 
The University of British Columbia. 


Chroniques des plus anciennes Eglises de I’ Acadie. By R. P. PaciF1QUE. Montréal: 
L’Echo de Saint-Frangois. 1944. Pp. xx, i147. 


WHEN the late Father Pacifique became missionary to the Micmac at Restigouche 
in 1894 he began a career of forty-five years of devoted service which was broken 
only by three years spent in Montreal, and which terminated two years before his 
death in 1943. Possessed of scholarly tastes, his life-work encouraged rather than 
hindered the pursuit of his deep interest in the history and ethnology of Gaspé, 
the north shore of New Brunswick, and neighbouring regions. He began to publish 
in 1902, and in the following year he wrote a series of articles on the Micmac lan- 
guage for the New Freeman of Saint John, N.B. Thereafter he contributed 
frequently to local journals, to the Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, and other 
periodicals. Wider contacts in the world of scholarship ensued from his partici- 
pation in the meeting of the International Congress of Americanists at Quebec in 
1906. Although the author of the biographical sketch in the present volume 
accords the place of honour to his six doctrinal works in the Micmac language, he 
will perhaps be best-known to Canadian historians for his collection of essays, 
Etudes historiques et géographiques, published in 1935. 

The present work, published posthumously, contains four studies dealing 
with the districts of Bathurst, Pabos, and Restigouche, the River St. John, and 
Memramcook. They are broader in scope than the title indicates; becoming 
indeed, at times, as in the treatment of the eighteenth-century wars and the 
expulsion, general histories of the areas under consideration, although for the 
period of the last hundred and fifty years they tend to narrow to the proportions 
of chronicles of ecclesiastical affairs. Much attention is given to the activities of 
the missionaries to the Indians, to vital statistics of Acadian settlements, popu- 
lation growth and movements, and the varying fortunes of the Acadians through- 
out their long and troubled history. The essays are descriptive in character, and 
the author has not attempted to assess general tendencies in the light of diffusive 
influences, nor to consider the strategic determinants of Acadian history within the 
framework of the north Atlantic world. 

Although in these essays the author has assembled much information of 
interest to the student of Acadian history, their otherwise undoubted value seems 
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to the reviewer to be marred by a bias against the English, especially with respect 
to the account of the conquest of Acadia, in which they appear as an impious and 
ruthless people, hypocritical in their diplomacy, and given to occasional acts of 
barbaric cruelty towards an innocent, virtuous, and unoffending folk. While 
passages of this kind are not typical of the volume as a whole, they appear to be 
sufficiently numerous to call for comment. At times the most unfavourable 
construction is placed upon the actions of the English, whereas morally question- 
able acts of the French in the Acadian and other theatres of war remain un- 
mentioned or are construed to their advantage. The author claims merely to ex- 
plain the killing of the English envoy, Captain Howe, while he was approaching the 
French at Beauséjour under a flag of truce. Yet extenuation is certainly what the 
author attempts. We are told that the deed was due to “un zéle religieux mal en- 
tendu,’’the victim having on previous occasions allegedly mocked at the Virgin Mary, 
and made other remarks of a like nature. In support of his viewpoint the author 
appealed to a co-religionist who commented in part as follows: “I think the murder 
of Capt. Howe is no great blemish on their character, since this deed was done 
more in defence of Mary’s cult than cruelty, and I think Our Lady did not look 
upon it with great horror.”” The reviewer is dumbfounded at the comparison 
(p. 95) between Queen Anne and the Mother of Heaven. 

In thus commenting upon what appears as the expression of prejudice, one 
does not wish to put oneself in the position of doing likewise by defending the 
English and excusing their conduct. The reviewer wishes rather to suggest that 
it is not the function of the historian to defend and excuse, to praise and blame, in 
a word, to place moral evaluations upon men’s words and deeds, but to describe 
and explain. Surely objectivity, even though it can never be completely attained, 
should continue to be the ideal towards which the historian must strive, regardless 
of where the chips may fall. Although one may identify oneself with the cause of 
the Acadians of 1755, one must continue to assert that ethical appraisals fall, not 
within the province of the historian, but of the social philosopher. In making 
them the historian steps out of the one role into the other, and incidentally invites 
reprisals which serve only to perpetuate ill-feeling and discord. Actually there was 
very little to choose between the behaviour of the French and the English during 
the colonial wars. No one will doubt that Moses Hazen’s men wantonly killed 
Acadian women and children in the valley of the St. John in 1759, but Acadia was 
only one sector of a far-flung battle line, and the French-speaking Canadian of 
today who comes upon the stories of Hazen and Lawrence, while remaining in 
blissful ignorance of the massacre of babies in their cradles on the New England 
frontier by the French and their Indian allies, might conceivably form an attitude 
towards his English-speaking compatriots that would be scarcely conducive to the 
promotion of harmonious relations within the Canadian state. 


A. G. BAILEY 


University of New Brunswick. 


Early American-Australian Relations from the Arrival of the Spaniards in America 
to the Close of 1830. By Gorpon GREENWOOD. With a foreword by S. H. 
Roperts. Melbourne and London: Melbourne University Press in associ- 
ation with the Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 184. (10s. 6d.) 


As the foreword of this interesting study points out, it deals with some hitherto 
little noticed aspects of Pacific history: the relations between the Continents of 
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America and Australia from the time of the discovery of the New World until 1830. 
Contrary to popular belief, contact between the two continents is not a matter of 
recent development, but goes back to the time of the Spanish explorations of the 
American coast. Spaniards from America exploring the South Pacific discovered 
several of the South Sea Islands and New Guinea. But they only approached the 
north-western coast line of Australia without actually discovering it. They did, 
however, hand on the legend of ‘‘the Great South Land” which led to its later 
discovery and exploration by Dutch, British, and French navigators. 

Not until the time of the American Revolution, almost two centuries later, 
did events in America once more influence the development of the Australian 
Continent. But from this time on, various American influences were apparent. 
As is well known, the closing of America to penal settlers led to the first convict 
settlement in Australia at Botany Bay. Less well known was the British plan of 
provisioning and settling the north-west coast of America from New South Wales 
associated with Vancouver’s famous voyage to Nootka in 1791. The whaling and 
sealing industry in the early history of New South Wales in which Americans 
played an important—though at times—an irritating part, is another page of 
Australian history that will be fresh to most readers. Though American whalers 
and sealers aided convicts to escape, induced colonial seamen to enter their service, 
and flouted the monopoly of the East India Company by entering into commercial 
relations with the residents of Sydney, they also offered compensating advantages. 
During the Napoleonic Wars, for example, when New South Wales was cut off 
from frequent communication with Britain, government officials were often glad 
to replenish their stocks from American whalers and trading vessels. American 
ships were also sometimes used to carry out official business and even to convey 
home dispatches of early colonial governors. Americans carried on a roaring 
trade in rum and spirits, though Amercian dry goods, salted meats, tobacco, and a 
great variety of other articles were also imported. 

The author devotes a chapter to the trade relations between the Spanish 
possessions in South America and New South Wales. Tobacco was an important 
item in this trade; and, during several years of drought in New South Wales, 
considerable shipments of wheat were received from Valparaiso. This trade with 
South America apparently added fuel to the flames of what was in effect a pro- 
tection versus free trade controversy which raged in New South Wales for many 
years. Another chapter deals with relations between the American Continent 
and Australia during the Spanish war which broke out in 1796, and during the 
War of 1812 with the United States. This chapter is mainly concerned with 
accounts of British privateers operating from Sydney against Spanish shipping 
along the South American coast. It also tells of American raids during the War of 
1812 against British shipping in the Pacific, carried on from American bases in the 
Marquesas. We are told that ‘Australian colonists watched American activity 
in the Pacific with a jealous eye,” and that at this early date ‘‘sentiment favoured 
the extension of British sovereignty in the Pacific.” 

The book contains a number of contemporary illustrations of interest. Instead, 
however, of three pictures of Sydney (all in 1810), most readers would prefer a map, 
especially in connexion with the first chapter on exploration which is rather 
difficult to follow. There are useful tables appended showing shipping returns, a 
good bibliography revealing a wealth of newspaper material, and an index. The 
author who is a Lecturer in the University of Sydney, is to be congratulated for 
this illuminating study which throws fresh light on a new aspect of Pacific relations. 


a : : ‘ A. G. DoRLAND 
University of Western Ontario. 
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Lake Michigan. By Mico M. Quatre. (The American Lakes series, edited by 
Mito M. Quaire.) Indianapolis, New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
{[Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1944. Pp. 384. 


It is a pleasure to have the opportunity of reviewing this book. Dr. Quaife, who 
is the editor of the ‘‘American Lakes”’ series, has reserved to himself the writing of 
the volume on Lake Michigan, about the history of which no one knows more than 
he; and he has done it (if he will forgive me for making use of such an expression) 
to the king’s taste. 

To write a book about a lake is not easy. There is not much difficulty in 
writing a book about a town or a city or a country, or even a river; for these sub- 
jects have a natural unity that a lake lacks. In telling the story of a lake, is one 
to include, not only the story of its discovery and its navigation, but also the story 
of all the communities that have grown up about itsshores? If so, the work would 
be likely to run into many volumes. To define the boundaries of the subject seems 
difficult. And yet, the history of a lake must have a unity of sorts, especially in 
the days when travel and transport was by water alone. When travel came to be 
by road, railway, and airplane, the unity is less easy to discover. 

It is to Dr. Quaife’s credit that he has solved the problem of writing the history 
of a lake as admirably as seems possible. He tells the story of Lake Michigan’s 
discovery and of the settlement of its shores with a remarkable mastery of the 
voluminous literature relating to the subject, and with an eye to the interesting 
and picturesque details of the story which makes his book as readable as a romance. 
The way in which he makes use of an unpublished narrative in the Burton His- 
torical Collection in the Detroit Public Library (pp. 92-8) to throw light on the 
social history of Michilimackinac in the early days of British rule is a striking 
illustration of his methods. He explains in his preface that his aim has been “‘to 
supply a picture of the lake in its historical and human setting.”’ There is no lack 
of historical or human interest in his pages. 

Except in the earlier part of the book, there is naturally little of importance 
to the student of Canadian history. Nevertheless, one regrets that Dr. Quaife has 
adopted as the title of the series he is editing, the ‘‘American Lakes”’ series. Lake 
Michigan is no doubt an American lake; but Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and 
Superior are Canadian lakes, as well as American. Would it not have been 
clearer if the series had been called the ‘‘Great Lakes” series? 1 am aware that 
Canada is in North America, and therefore is ‘‘American”’; but the adjective ‘‘Amer- 
ican"’ has come, in popular parlance, to be applicable only to the United States of 
America. 

W. S. WALLACE 
The Library, University of Toronto. 


A Canadian People. By LorNE PiERcE. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp.x, 
84. ($1.50, cloth; $1.00, paper) 


Tuis book is a report on the state of the nation, and it is written in the prophetic 
tradition. The failures and inadequacies of his countrymen move Dr. Pierce to 
indignation and dismay, and he searches in vain for signs of permanence or great- 
ness in the nation which they have been building. At the same time—and herein 
lies a paradox which is also in keeping with the author’s prophetic role—he is 
obviously moved by both devotion to his country and confidence in its destiny. 
Even though he may regard as ‘‘quite futile’ his own efforts to bring harmony out 
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of confusion and progress out of stagnation, there are unmistakable signs that his 
faith in the future is strong. 


Few Canadians will fail to join Dr. Pierce in deploring the ignominious record 
which he describes. Both the inhibitions that lay upon Canada in the years of 
crisis before 1939 and the frustrations that attended Canadian preparations for 
war are matters of national regret. The threats to Canadian unity which the 
author discusses are real and tragic, and it is good to have them set forth in the 
vigorous and trenchant sentences of this book. Narrowness of view and petty 
concern for the protection of local interests merit the full measure of the author’s 
scorn, and no one will object to his attack on politicians who exploit sectional 
differences for personal or party ends, thereby perpetuating old conflicts between 
French and English Canadians. 

There is, nevertheless, a positive as well as a negative story to be told, and one 
of the stimulating results of Dr. Pierce’s book is that it provokes the reader to 
search, if not for excuses, at least for explanations for the lamentable record with 
which he is confronted. The author’s remarks concerning the writing of history 
in Canada are a case in point. The inadequacies of Canadian historiography are 
generally recognized, although the situation is certainly less depressing now than 
it was a few years ago. This improvement is to be discerned in many recent 
publications, and no one will know this better than Dr. Pierce himself. As editor 
during the past quarter century of Canada’s oldest publishing house, he has made 
a contribution of inestimable value to Canadian letters, and given strength to the 
efforts of many a historian. He, too, will realize that Canadian historians have 
been faced with the task of recording a development of vast proportions, similar to 
the growth of the United States, and that they have had to do so with fewer 
workers and smaller resources than their American colleagues. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that they are late in reaching the stage where they can proceed 
from the examination of details in the national! record to the preparation of histories 
written with both insight and perspective. These circumstances can be paralleled 
in almost every aspect of the national life, for in their effort to maintain an inde- 
pendent state in the northern section of the continent, Canadians must inevitably 
keep pace as best they can with the United States, where the stage is comparable 
in size, though the caste is more numerous and the properties more abundant. 


The solution to the problem, as Dr. Pierce sees it, lies in the field of cultural 
development. It is from the artists, the scholars,and the men of letters that he 
hopes his countrymen shall gain that sense of common experience and achievement 
which is the essence of a state of nationhood. This is not easy in a country where 
two languages are spoken and where the cultural traditions of each group flow 
through such divergent channels. There are, however, signs, which both the 
author and his readers may discern, that as Canada is drawn deeper into the stream 
of world affairs, the provincialism of the past is giving place to a growing awareness 
among Canadians of their common membership in a greater community which 
belongs equally to them all. 


R. G. RIDDELL 
Department of External Affairs, 


Ottawa. 
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The Picture Gallery of Canadian History. Illustrations drawn and collected by 
C. W. JEFFERYS assisted by T.W. McLean. Vol. Il. 1763-1830. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. xviii, 271. ($2.00) 

C. W. Jefferys. By Wittiam CotGate. (Canadian Art series.) Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. n.d. Pp. vi, 42. ($1.00, cloth; 60c., paper) 

The Arts and Crafts of Canada. By D.G.W. McRae. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company. 1944. Pp. 80. ($2.50) 


C. W. JEFFERYs’s long career, as outlined in William Colgate’s short but authori- 
tative monograph, has been a fruitful one for the study of both history and the 
arts. He has witnessed and contributed significantly to the development of 
historiography in Canada over half a century. As an illustrator he is of the rare 
species who back up their necessarily romantic pictures of historic events with 
painstaking researches into source materials. Jefferys has also been influential in 
the development of the Canadian style in painting. His early recognition (in the 
eighteen-nineties) of the clear colours and atmosphere of the Canadian landscape 
and of its broad patterns was recently brought to public attention in two paintings 
included in the first complete retrospective exhibition, The Development of Painting 
in Canada, shown in several cities this year. 


As a muralist his commissions have 
been considerable. 


And now, his researches into social history, which along with 
his more imaginative illustrations have gone into The Picture Gallery of Canadian 
History, represent the flowering of his career. 

The book is a composite one, useful alike to younger students and the general 
public and to the historian by virtue of several salient features. Pen-and-ink 
illustrations such as the ‘‘Meeting of Brock and Tecumseh” are among the earliest 
memories of one’s school days and have rightly become a part of the Canadian 
heritage, while the detailed and more factual drawings of everyday things in early 
Canada fill a distinct need in the literature of history. These studies, heretofore 
unpublished, represent the most valuable part of the book, the first volume of 
which has already been reviewed here.!' It thus serves the same purpose as the 
Quennells’ Everyday Things in Engiand and the ‘‘Pageant of America” series. The 
inclusion of maps of military campaigns gives it the added value of a historical atlas. 

At once eclectic and original, this unique picture book covers its period from 
the British conquest to the years just prior to the rebellions of the eighteen-thirties 
with admirable thoroughness and fairness. The older Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces receive their proper place along with the new Ontario and the opening 
West. The range of subject matter is very wide, covering exploration, war, 
building and architecture, costume, implements, weapons, travel, Indians, and to a 
lesser extent religion and politics. Of these the detailed drawings of architecture, 
public and private, from the end of the American colonial style through the Classic 
Revival to the beginning of the Gothic Revival, are of distinct value to the historian _ 
of the arts who will also appreciate the conscientious insertion of dates. An 
account of the development of costume in text and in drawings and reproductions 
of contemporary portraits also provides an aid to the study of Canadian pictures. 
Perhaps the substitution of actual photographic reproductions for the drawings of 
pictures might have established some of these researches on a more solid foundation, 
but as explained in the introduction, such photographs are seldom fit for repro- 
duction. In the illustrations of everyday objects one might have expected a few 
more intimate details of home life, for instance, cooking and eating utensils and the 


1Canadian Historical Review, XXIV, March, 1943, 57-61. 
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like, especially those made by hand by the settlers. But as a small book sent forth 
by the author as a guide to further research and with a limited number of illus- 
trations, it succeeds in conveying the essential nature of the culture and the temper 
of the time. 

A bibliography listing many original sources adds to the book’s usefulness, 
while the introduction and copious notes to the pictures indicate Mr. Jeflerys’s 
mature understanding of Canadian history. One example of his historical wisdom 
is his statement of the differences in economic class between the Loyalists of the 
Maritime Provinces and those of Upper Canada, a tension carried over from the 
Thirteen Colonies and a distinction which is important in understanding later 
historical and cultural developments. One looks forward to the publication of 
the third and last volume of this book. 

Mr. Jefferys’s emphasis on architecture is echoed by D. G. W. McRae in his 
Arts and Crafts of Canada. Himself a teacher of architecture, he contends that 
building is the keystone of the arts—a fact which, however, is truer today in view 
of the necessity of housing and planning in urban civilizations than it was in the 
nineteenth century. Architecture thus occupies half of the book, the remainder 
of which is divided between painting, sculpture, and the crafts. A general intro- 
duction supplies a valid division of Canadian art history into four periods: (1) that 
of the initial struggle with the wilderness, lasting in Quebec until about 1650 and 
in Ontario until about 1784; (2) the colonial period, 1650-1850; (3) the period of 
industrialization, 1850-90; and (4) the contemporary “urbanized” period, 1890 
to the present. A few pages of text precede each section of pictures which make 
up the bulk of the book. For some reason ‘‘British-Canadian Architecture’’ 
precedes the chronologically much earlier “‘French-Canadian Architecture”; this 
regional separation, moreover, tends to obscure the fact that in the later periods at 
least the same general stylistic movements are exemplified in each. It is regrettable 
in view of the writings of such careful students of early Canadian architecture as 
Professor Ramsay Traquair that dates have been entirely omitted, with the result 
that it is difficult to appreciate the development of style. The almost complete 
oversight in the illustrations (though not in the text) of the Gothic and Romanesque 
revivals also detracts from the book’s value, since the monuments of these periods 
are by far the most numerous examples of older architecture in Canadian cities 
and towns. The number of steel and concrete structures and of modern houses 
illustrated is large. 

The treatment of Canadian painting is of necessity very cursory and does not 
convey the development of a Canadian tradition. Recent exhibitions which have 
uncovered distinctive works from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have 
very much modified the old dictum given here that painting in Canada before 1890 
was unoriginal and thus negligible as “art.’’ Thus the nineteenth century is 
glanced over, while the earlier periods are not even mentioned. In the section on 
sculpture, however, is material on the early French-Canadian carvers, but also an 
indiscriminate selection of illustrations which include several carvings imported 
from France. The material on crafts comprises mainly a number of works from 
early French Canada and of modern craftsmen. 

This book’s contrast with the thorough and authoritative, though less am- 
bitious, book of C. W. Jefferys is inevitable in view of the rough similarity of their 
purpose. As it stands, however, the value of the Arts and Crafts in Canada as a 
picture book is not to be underestimated because of its historical unevenness, for 
it has the virtue of collecting into a single volume much photographic material 
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heretofore hardly accessible. In this sense it contributes to the increasing knowl- 
edge of the Canadian environment and surely provides that ‘‘measure of enjoyment 
and instruction” which Mr. McRae meant it to have. 


or : R. H. HUBBARD 
University of Toronto. 


Public Health and Welfare Organization in Canada. By Harry M. Cassipy. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. xiv, 464. 


THE halting steps made towards social security by harassed governments in pre- 
war depression years; the ending of the war, which for thousands of families means 
a return from relative security to the irritating day to day responsibilities of 
individual competitive living; the fear of economic disorganization, unrest, and 
unemployment, are all part of a vast psychological momentum which makes this 
book not only timely but inevitable. The light is turning green for the social 
planners but their task in Canada is complicated by the haphazard piling up of 
measures which have produced across the country confusion of effort, and from 
province to province diverse programmes the study of which is bewildering to all 
but the specialist. The great need is for a conspectus of the health and welfare 
provisions of the Canadian provinces, showing the gaps, revealing sources of 
friction, and obstacles to progress, pointing the trends, and indicating the fulcrum 
against which may be most effectively set the forces of social advance. All these 
things Dr. Cassidy does in this book while taking as his touchstone the scheme of 
social planning described in his earlier volume Social Security and Reconstruction 
in Canada. 

An author must speak of what he knows, so that in this volume we have 
Dr. Cassidy’s accumulated information and experience of health and public 
welfare organization throughout the Dominion. This results in a somewhat un- 
balanced account. Having been closely associated with public welfare in British 
Columbia at a time when growth and development were rapid, Dr. Cassidy is 
uniquely able to present an intimately detailed account of the history of health 
and welfare services in that province. The 250 pages devoted to this, form a 
monograph of considerable importance, for here may be found information re- 
garding the genesis and attempted solution of typical problems both of organization 
and of principle. All other provinces are treated more summarily. For each, 
Dr. Cassidy outlines the present provisions of health and welfare services, exposing 
the grave weaknesses which arise from existing forms of distribution of adminis- 
trative functions. 

The study shows tremendous variation in the extent and quality of social 
services from province to province and from community to community. It reveals 
entire lack of important types of service in some places, widespread shortage of 
hospital beds, poor standards of child welfare in some provinces, unsuitable pro- 
vision for transients and non-residents, insufficient emphasis on policies of crime 
prevention and rehabilitation, unnecessarily complicated apportioning of financial 
obligations between provincial and local authorities, many municipal units too 
small to function effectively, health and welfare services poorly correlated, and in 
all provinces a lack of skilled personnel. In a brief final chapter we are told the 
principles of organization that should be adopted if these evils are to be remedied. 

It was evidently not the author’s intention to address this book to a restricted 
professional audience or to pursue rigorously a central theme. Otherwise we should 
have had a more closely knit and more compelling book. The author is to be 
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congratulated upon producing an authoritative survey volume which will take 
first place as a reference book upon the shelves of students and social planners. It 
is perhaps inevitable that at a time when great social changes are taking place, 
modifications of provincial organization have already been made that will have to 
be recorded in the next edition. 

C. E. SmitH 
University of Manitoba. 


Boundary-Making: A Handbook for Statesmen, Treaty Editors and Boundary 
Commissioners. By STEPHEN B. JONES. With a foreword by S. WHITTEMORE 
Boccs. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of International Law. 1945. Pp. xvi, 268. ($3.00) 


“L’Etat n'est jamais donné, il est toujours forgé.’’ This statement of Febvre’s 
might well have formed a caption for Professor Jones’s study on boundary making, 
since it suggests the general viewpoint of the book. Dr. Jones has written a lucid 
work on a difficult problem, and is to be congratulated on making so much material 
so readily available. An excellent introduction on boundary classifications and 
functions and a brief survey of the physical and human factors involved, are 
followed by a general discussion of the principles of delimitation and practices of 
demarcation. The author is concerned that the geographical principles should be 
weighted by the historical situation. He also insists upon the necessity of field 
surveys and of a practical knowledge of frontier conditions. Thus his book is 
useful at once tor academic purposes and for the tasks of statesmanship. 

Perhaps undue stress is laid on American ideas of boundaries, although 
European geographers have made the greater contribution to the subject: while 
among Europeans, undue stress is laid on Haushofer, Mackinder, and Curzon. 
The omission of such authorities as Fairgrieve, Fawcett, and Vallaux is surprising, 
and accounts for the lack of consideration of ‘‘frontiers of contact,” and of the 
geographical raison d’éire of states. 

However, the insistence that ‘‘a boundary’s suitability and its meaning change 
with changes in ideas and in ways of life’ is a valuable corrective to the attribution 
of superiority to natural frontiers. It has ceased to be geographical to delimit 
boundaries merely in terms of the physical environment, because geography no 
longer confines itself to ‘“‘environmental control,’’ but is concerned with ‘‘man’s 
adaptation of nature.’’ In this respect Gordon East’s concept is worth recalling, 
that ‘‘there exist in Nature only the frontiers which we select.’’ Therefore, Dr. 
Jones quite rightly emphasizes the human factors, such as economics, language and 
religion, and nationality. 

Nevertheless, the claim that boundary lines are ‘‘not zones of struggle but 
mutually recognized partitions” tends to a legalistic rather than a realistic outlook. 
It ill accords with the facts in Europe where boundaries are organic to regional 
development, although it may apply to the forty-ninth parallel, where arbitrary 
standards have been possible. The fact is, boundary lines are most commonly an 
uneasy balance in time between unequal struggles in space, and cannot be regarded 
as property surveys, imposed by legal fiction, but as vital regions where expanding 
or declining human forces come into contact, and often into conflict, in their use 
of the land. 

However, Dr. Jones is not concerned with advocating any one theory, but 
rather tries to do justice to them all. His own view is that ‘‘each boundary is 
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essentially a unique case,’’ and should be decided on its individual merits rather 
than after general principles. Accordingly, he has drawn his examples from 
diverse regions, such as the Americas, Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East, 
and illustrates the text with numerous maps of specific problems. He has docu- 
mented the work very carefully, and covered every aspect of the field. His style 
is terse and readable, and should attract the attention which this book undoubtedly 
deserves. 
J. W. Watson 


McMaster University. 


Knox Presbyterian Church Centenary: A History of the Congregation. By NORMAN 
FEE. Ottawa: Mortimer Limited. 1944. Pp. 79. 


Tuis volume is a straightforward and lucidly-written history of Knox Church, 
Ottawa, which was originally established in 1844 as a result of the secession of a 
group of Free Church adherents from St. Andrew’s, the first Presbyterian Church 
in Bytown. The history is for the most part a dispassionate though sympathetic 
account of the many vicissitudes through which the congregation has passed. It 
presents striking evidence of the faith and courage with which Scottish Pres- 
byterians have been able to face and surmount the many difficulties which beset 
a congregation, particularly in its period of organization. Mr. Fee’s remarks on 
the controversy over Church union suggest much because he actually says so little. 


D. C. MASTERS 
Bishop's University. 


Guide to the Manuscripts of the Wisconsin Historical Society. Edited by ALIcE E. 
SmiTtH. Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1944. Pp. xiv, 290. 


THE papers of the Wisconsin Historical Society reflect in many instances the 
history that is common to the United States and Canada. Exploration, fur 
trading, mission work, and the three military events, the American Revolution, 
the War of 1812, and if they may be so called, the Patriot activities of 1838, recur 
repeatedly throughout the volume. The Lake Superior country in its many 
aspects is referred to frequently. 

Collections relating to the fur trade are especially numerous, and the names of 
well-known French-Canadian, British, and American traders appear with refer- 
ences to the Montreal outfitters and merchants. The parish records of the Roman 
Catholic Church at Green Bay, Mackinac, and Prairie du Chien should prove 
valuable to genealogists of French-Canadian families. 

The Society possesses copies of letters from the letter book of Gabriel Franchére 
for the years 1835 to 1837, written at Sault Ste. Marie concerning the trade in fish 
and furs of the American Fur Company. The Captain Thomas G. Anderson 
papers deal with the capture of Fort McKay and Prairie du Chien in 1814 and 
affairs at Drummond Island in the years following the war. Complementing 
these are photostatic copies of letters and reports to the War Department from 
Nicolas Boilvin, Prairie du Chien, concerning the Indian tribes of the district for 
the same period. 

Of particular general interest for the Revolutionary War is a journal kept by 
G. Pausch, a Hessian captain, telling of the trip made by his regiment from 
Germany to Lake Champlain by way of Quebec and describing several encounters 
during the war. 
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We are reminded of Reuben G. Thwaites’s connexion with the Society by an 
entry that describes ten boxes of documents, 1612-1865, collected but not used for 
his edition of Jesuit Relations, and correspondence, 1896-1900, relating to the 
publication of that work. 

Possibly the most valuable item of Canadian interest is that which tells of the 
papers of Louis Perrault, a Canadian exile of the Rebellion of 1837 who received 
letters from Louis Papineau, H. D. V. Céte, Edmund B. O'Callaghan, and other 
exiles. The letters were written in Vermont, New York, and France, and describe 
the policies and activities of the exiles, finances, attempts to influence the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, and the United States, and conditions in Canada. 

Several lesser side-lights on Canadian history are found throughout the Guide. 
For example, in the large collection of papers belonging to O. H. Ingram, Wisconsin 
lumberman, there are references to an early lumber company formed with A. M. 
Dole of Ottawa and to later investments in anthracite coal mines in Alberta. 
Similarly, in the Edwin C. Coe papers we find letters concerning an ear!y connexion 
with the Badger Oil Company at Bothwell, Ontario. 

As a bibliographical work the Guide may be considered a landmark of excel- 
lence. The material is well organized and is described clearly and concisely. It 
would, in many cases, be helpful to know the location of the original manuscripts 
when copies are recorded, and there is probably a reasonable explanation for this 
practice not being adopted by the editor. Printed catalogues, such as this, en- 
hance immeasurably the value of an historical collection bringing its riches to the 
attention of scholars far removed from the society or library itself. By their use 
together with modern methods of reproduction the raw materials of history need 
no longer remain isolated from the historian. 

Etsize McLEop Murray 
Lawson Memorial Library, 
The University of Western Ontario. 


The Blue and White: A Record of Fifty Years of Athletic Endeavour at the University 
of Toronto. By T. A. REED. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press. 
1944. Pp. xv, 319. 


THIs volume, as the title shows, is an exhaustive history of athletics and physical 
training (for men) in the University of Toronto. Mr. Reed, the author, was 
appointed Financial Secretary of the Athletic Association in 1914, which means 
that he has had an official connexion with the events he describes for more than 
half the period covered by the volume. While the account will make its chief 
appeal to those who have been connected with, or interested in, athletics at the 
University of Toronto, it provides a collection of facts which were well worth 
assembling and which probably could not have been brought together as ade- 
quately by any other person. References here and there through the work bear 
witness to Mr. Reed’s exhaustive knowledge of the history of buildings in Toronto. 

The volume, after a general history of the development of the Athletic Associ- 
ation in which the names of all persons who have served are given, branches off 
into chapters on various sports. A chapter on rugby football, for example, occupies 
forty pages and recalls great names and games in that sport. After rugby comes 
association football, and in turn follow English rugby, track, tennis, golf, hockey, 
basketball, boxing, gymnastics, swimming, rowing, cricket, baseball, lacrosse, 
volleyball, and skiing. 
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This book is more than a history of University of Toronto athletics, for it 
naturally includes some history of the sports mentioned, and thus will be a perma- 
nent contribution to the history of sport in Canada. Any reader must be struck 
by the number and quality of the illustrations and the extent of the subject index 
and index of names. The binding is a most attractive blue and white which makes 
the volume a colourful as well as useful record. 


JAMEs J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 


Dutch Emigration to North America 1624-1860: A Short History. By BErtus 
Harry WABEKE. New York: The Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza. 1944. Pp. 160. 


INTO this highly concentrated work the author has succeeded in packing a sur- 
prisingly large amount of detailed information along with sound general con- 
clusions, a fact which makes the volume more significant than its 160 pages might 
suggest. 

Naturally the history of the settlement of New Netherland occupies almost 
half the volume. Three paragraphs, on page 70, outline succinctly the persistence 
of Dutch influence in the Middle Colonies for a century or more after the conquest 
of New Netherland. In the later chapters the sections on Dutch settlement in 
Michigan and Iowa are particularly interesting. 

Although published by the Netherlands Information Bureau, there has been 
no attempt to overemphasize the influence of the Dutch in America. The author 
shows clearly that the Hollanders were less mobile than other racial groups and 
that it is estimated that at the end of the colonial period there were about 100,000 
people of Dutch extraction in America. Of these, 85,000 were in New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, within the original territory of New Netherland (pages 
69-70). Again, on page 111, he says ‘‘Numerically Dutch emigration was insignifi- 
cant, even during the ‘Great Migration.’ In the five years from 1846 to 1850, 
according to Dutch statistics, 12,089 Hollanders moved to America, as compared 
with 448,760 Germans and 947,430 Irish.” 

As the author points out in his preface that a short account in English of the 
whole of Dutch emigration to America had not been written, this volume should 
be extremely useful. 


JAMEs J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 
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I. 










THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Bvack, Mrs. GEorGE. Empire study—the Yukon, past and present (Echoes, no. 180, 
autumn, 1945, 14, 48-9). A brief article by an authority on the Yukon. 








CLouGu, OWEN (ed.). Journal of the Society of Clerks-at-the-table in Empire parliaments, 
Vols. XI and XII for 1942 and 1943. London: Butterworth and Co. 1944. Pp. 292. 













GRANT, GEORGE. The Empire: Yes or no. (Canada Must Choose series.) Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. 34. (25c.) A strong argument for the Commonwealth 
as a bulwark of democratic Christian values. 





Hocan, A. E. and Powe.ti, I. G. The government of Great Britain and the dominions 
and the colonies. London: University Tutorial Press. 1944. Pp. 307. 


NeAL, A. L. Canada's trade with the British Dominions (Canadian geographic journal, 
XXXI (4), Oct., 1945, 154-68). 






























Power, W. K. A foreign policy for Canada (Empire digest, II (8), May, 1945, 73-5). 
A plea for the maintenance and development of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 





WILLIAMSON, JAMES A. Great Britain and the Empire: A discursive history. London: 


Adam and Charles Black [Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1944. 
Pp. viii, 214. ($2.25) To be reviewed later. 








II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BREBNER, JOHN BARTLET. North Atlantic triangle: The interplay of Canada, the 
United States and Great Britain. (The Relations of Canada and the United States 
series.) New Haven: Yale University Press [Toronto: The Ryerson Press]. 
1945. Pp. xxii, 385. ($5.50) To be reviewed later. 














Canada, Wartime Information Board. Canada and international civil aviation. Ottawa: 
The Board. 1945. Pp. 30. 








Charter of the United Nations including the statute of the International Court of Justice 
together with interim arrangements establishing the preparatory commission of the 
United Nations. (Canada, Treaty series, 1945, no. 7.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1945. Pp. 86. (25c.) 












EAGLETON, CLYDE. Covenant of the League of Nations and charter of the United Nations: 
Points of difference (Department of State bulletin, XIII (3821), Aug. 19, 1945, 
263-9). 


Education for mutual understanding and friendship between Canada and the United 
States. Toronto: The Canada-United States Committee on Education. 1945. 


Pp. 15. This is the first publication of the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education. 








FRASER, BLAIR. Canada in Washington (Maclean's magazine, LVIII (4), Feb. 15, 
1945, 7, 42-4). A discussion of the Canadian Embassy in Washington. 
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HopGson, JOHN S. Rising sun eclipsed. (Canadian Affairs series, II (14).) Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 20. A short résumé of the Pacific war. 


Innis, H. A. Seeing present day Russia; Finds Moscow a city of gaiety and Russia very 
like Canada; New, stronger contacts with Russia seen essential to new world pattern 
(Financial post, XX XIX (32), Aug. 11, 1945, 9; XX XIX (33), Aug. 18, 1945, 11, 
17; XXXIX (34), Aug. 25, 1945, 11, 12). These articles are based on a diary kept 
by Dr. Innis during his attendance at the celebrations of the 220th anniversary of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences. 


Jones, STEPHEN B. Boundary-making: A handbook for statesmen, treaty editors and 
boundary commissitcners. With a foreword by S. WHITTEMORE BoGcGs. Washing- 
ton: Carnegie End t for International Peace, Division of International Law. 
1945. Pp. xv, 268 .00) Reviewed on p. 454. 


LANGLAIS, ANTONIO. La Charte des nations unites et le Canada (Canada frangais, XX XIII 
(2), Oct., 1945, 129-34). 


MacDonaLD, MALcoLtm. Canada linking U.S. and Britain (Rotarian, LXVIII (1), 
July, 1945, 20-2). An opinion on Canada’s strategic position by the British High 
Commissioner. 


MEANEY, TED. Goose Bay: World Airport (Atlantic guardian, I (6), June-July, 1945, 
5-7). The author advocates a free international air-zone in Labrador. 


Morton, W. L. Behind Dumbarton Oaks. (Behind the Headlines series, V (2).) 
Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1945. Pp. 28. (10c.) 
The author answers such questions as, what will Canada’s place be in a world 
organized on the lines of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals? 


PearSON, L. B. Difficulties in the way of international co-operation. Address delivered 
at meeting of Alumni Federation, University of Toronto, Feb. 23, 1945. (Uni- 
versity of Toronto monthly, XLV (6), March, 1945, 149-56). Canada can play 
its most constructive part in Commonwealth and international affairs, only if it 
is united, and if it is accepted as a nation in its own right. 


Peat, Loutsa W. Canada: New world power. New York: Robert M. McBride 
[Toronto: George J. McLeod]. 1945. Pp. 294. ($3.50) This book, written in 
particular for readers in the United States who know nothing of Canada, contains 
a good deal of information and admiring comment, but suffers from inaccuracies 
and a tendency to exaggeration. 


PRICE, VINCENT. Canada and world security. (Canada Must Choose series.) Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. vi, 42. (25c.) 


RotHNEY, GorDON O. Canada—Pattern for world peace (L’action nationale, X XV (6), 
juin, 1945, 411-20). Believes that Canada more than any other nation provides 
a pattern for world peace. 


ScuLLy, HucH. Living with our neighbors. An address delivered before the Periodical 


Press Association at its 26th anniversary dinner, Toronto, May 17th, 1945. 
Toronto. 1945. Pp. 20 


Smith, I. NorMAN. San Francisco—first step to peace. (Behind the Headlines series, 


V (6).) Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Sept., 1945. 
Pp. 32. (10c.) 


ToMKINSON, GRACE. Our share in ‘‘UNRRA"’ (Dalhousie review, XXV (2), July, 
1945, 183-9). Canada has turned over to UNRRA, $70 million, over a hundred 
leading citizens, and a considerable amount of supplies. 


Wuitaker, A. P. (ed.). Inter-American affairs, 1944. (Annual survey no. 4.) New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1945. Pp. x, 285. ($3.25) Number four of 
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this series contains a chapter on Canada by Jonn P. HumMPHREY, which discusses 
Canada’s place in the world, her relations within the inter-American system, and 
with Latin America and the United States. 


Ill. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Canada, Wartime Information Board. Canada at war: Recapitulation issue. (Canada 
at War series, no. 45.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 156. 


Canadian Y.M.C.A. With Arthur Jones through 5 years of war: A report of the Canadian 
Y.M.C.A. war Services. Y.M.C.A. [(1945.] Pp. 32. 


EGGLESTON, WILFRID. Canada at the end of the war (Queen's quarterly, LII (3), autumn, 
1945, 356-62). Discusses the Canadian government’s programme for demobiliz- 
ation of war workers and service personnel. 


LAVIOLETTE, F.E. War and the Japanese in Canada (Public affairs, VIII (4), summer, 
1945, 243-7). Discusses the evacuation and dispersal of the Japanese Canadians 
and the obstacles to resettlement. 


McInnis, EpGar. The war: Fifth year. With an introduction by Sir HENRY Mart- 
LAND WILson. London [Toronto], New York: Oxford University Press. 1945. 
Pp. xv, 401. ($2.50) 


RYERSON, S. Quebec and post-war Canada (United church observer, VII, 1945, May 15, 
11). 


Young Men’s Committee, National Council of the Y.M.C.A.’s in Canada. Canada 
and the four freedoms. Prepared by a special sub-committee of J. L. AMos, G. M. 
Hurtcuinson, J. A. Gipson, M. G. Ross. (Live and Learn books.) Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1944. Pp. vi, 40. (35c.) 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


Les Cahiers des dix, no. 9. Montréal: Les Dix. 1944. Pp. 304. Reviewed in the 
June, 1945 number of the REvIEw, page 194. 


Horan, J. W. On the side of thelaw: Biography of J.D. Nicholson. Drawings by JAMES 
Nico_t. Edmonton, Alberta: The Institute of Applied Art. 1944. Pp. 279. 
($2.50, cloth; $1.25, paper) To be reviewed later. 


HuntsMAN, A.G. Edward Ernest Prince, 1858-1936 (Canadian field naturalist, LIX (1), 
Jan.-Feb., 1945, 1-3). A biographical article on Edward Prince, Commissioner of 
Fisheries from 1893 to 1924. 


IRVING, JoHN A. The achievement of George Sidney Brett, 1879-1944 (University of 
Toronto quarterly, XIV (4), July, 1945, 329-65). With the death of George Brett, 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies and Head of the Department of Philosophy 
of the University of Toronto, ‘‘the world lost its greatest historian of psychology, 
and Canada its most distinguished philosopher.” 


JACQUES, FLORENCE PAGE. Snowshoe country. Illustrations by FRANcis LEE JACQUEs. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1944. Pp.110. ($3.00) A narrative 
of the border country between Minnesota and Canada. 


Lams, W. Kaye. Robie Lewis Reid (1866-1945): A memoir (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, IX (2), April, 1945, 79-88). 


MaHevux, ARTHUR. Un grand canadien: Adjutor Rivard (Le Canada francais, XX XIII 
(1), sept., 1945, 39-42). 
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SaGE, WALTER N. Where stands Canadian history (Canadian Historical Association 
report, 1945, 5-14). A survey of the present status of Canadian historical writing. 


SeDGEWICK, G.G. Stephen Leacock as man of letters (University of Toronto quarterly, 
XV (1), Oct., 1945, 17-26). Leacock is ‘‘the first and only Canadian man of letters 
whom responsible judgment has reckoned the greatest of his kind. To Canadians 
this has been more than a pride, it has been a liberal education.”’ 


William Henry Bartlett, 1809-1854: Bibliography (Ontario library review, XXIX (2), 
May, 1945, 130-2). 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


BuRPEE, LAWRENCE J. The discovery of Canada. Toronto: Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1944. Pp. 280. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Antoine Laumet, alias Cadillac: Commandant at Michilimackinac, 
1694-1697 (Mid-America, XXVII (2), April, 1945, 108-32; XXVII (3), July, 
1945, 188-216; XXVII (4), Oct., 1945, 232-56). The twenty-five years of Cadillac’s 
public career in present-day United States run from 1694 to 1719, in which period 
he served the first three years as commandant at Michilimackinac, ten years as 
commandant at Detroit, and three years as governor of Louisiana, with interim 
periods in France. This series of articles covers the three years at Michilimackinac. 

————————. The discovery of the Mississippi: Primary sources (Mid-America, 
XXVII (4), Oct., 1945, 219-31). A discussion of three of the primary sources for 
our knowledge of Jolliet’s voyage of 1673. 


Documents sur Louis Jolliet (Le Canada francais, XX XIII (1), sept., 1945, 67-72). 


Explorateurs francais du continent nord-américain. (Pour survivre, V (4).) Québec: 
Le Comité Permanent de la Survivance frangaise en Amérique. 1943. Pp. 40. 


GREGG, KatTE L. (ed.). Explorers in the valley. Parts 1 and 1 (Missouri historical 
review, XXXIX (3, 4), April, 1945, 354-88; July, 1945, 505-44). Extracts de- 
scribing their travels, from the writings of the explorers of the Mississippi River 
system, from Marquette and Jolliet in 1673 to Le Page du Pratz in 1763. 


Potvin, DAMASE. Au nez du roi de France (Le Canada frangais, XX XIII (1), sept., 
1945, 13-25). Emphasizes the mistaken ideas of the early explorers as to the riches 
of the New World 


(3) New France 
BRIEN, RoGer. Ville-Marie. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1945. Pp. 80. (60c.) 


Camtaup, R. Normandie, Poitou et Canada frangais. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1945. Pp. 120. (75c.) Discusses the contribution of these two French provinces 
to the population of New France. 


Groutx, l’Abbé L1onEL. Notre Mattrele passé. (Troisiéme série.) Montréal: Granger 
Fréres. 1944. Pp. $18. A topical history of French Canada from the founding 
of Montreal to the middle of the nineteenth century. 


MAvuRAULT, Mgr OLtvieR. Moisson de Ville-Marie. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1945. Pp. 198. ($1.00) 


SCHEER, LuKE. Michigan and the Old Northwest: From the Ice Age to the end of French 
rule. Edited by Mito M. Quarre. Detroit: Great Lakes Greyhound Lines. 1945. 
Pp. 80. (35c.) An attractively printed tourist booklet. 


TeEsstER, ALBERT. Terre d’élection. (Pour survivre, VI (4).) Québec: Le Comité 
Permanent de la Survivance frangaise en Amérique. 1944. Pp. 48. ( 
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(4) British North America before 1867 


BonsaL, STEPHEN. When the French were here: A narrative of the sojourn of the French 
forces in America, and their contribution to the Yorktown campaign. Garden City, 


N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 1945. Pp. xx, 264. ($3.00) 


ButLer, RutH L. For the study of American colonial history: The Newberry Library 
(William and Mary quarterly, II (3), July, 1945, 286-95). A description of the 
material in the Newberry Library for the study of American colonial history. 


FEUCHTER, CLYDE E. United States naval forces on the Great Lakes (Inland seas, I (2), 
April, 1945, 33-5). In the War of 1812 the United States appreciated the importance 


of sea-power and was able to maintain on the Lakes, a naval force equal to that of 
the British. 


FULLERTON, AUBREY. Public services in pioneer days (Canadian business, XVIII (6), 


June, 1945, 58, 124). Notes on the early development of public utilities in various 
Canadian cities. 


HuBeErt-Rosert, REGINE. L’Epopée de la fourrure. Montréal: Editions de l’Arbre. 
1945. Pp. 280. To be reviewed later. 


JeFFERYs, C. W. The picture gallery of Canadian history. Illustrations drawn and 
collected with the assistance of T. W. McLEAN. Vol. II. 1763 to 1830. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 271. ($2.00) Reviewed on p. 451. 


LANDON, FRED. Over Lake Erie to freedom (Northwest Ohio quarterly, XVII (4), Oct., 
1945, 132-8). Canada, as the final refuge for American fugitive slaves, has a place 
in the story of the anti-slavery movement in America. 


Lonn, Etta. The colonial agents of the southern colonies. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1945. Pp. vii, 438. ($5.00) 


MALONEY, ALICE Bay (ed.). Fur brigade to the Bonaventura: John Work's California 
expedition 1832-1833 for the Hudson's Bay Company. With a foreword by HERBERT 
EUGENE BoLton. San Francisco: California Historical Society. 1945. Pp. xxii, 
112. To be reviewed later. 


Masters, D. C. The Nicolls papers: A study in Anglican Toryism (Canadian Historical 
Association report, 1945, 42-7). An examination of Canadian Tory attitudes in 


the Victorian era as revealed in the papers of Jasper Nicolls, an Anglican clergyman 
and first Principal of Bishop’s University. 


MorsE, SypNEY G. ‘The fleet’ (American neptune, V (3), July, 1945, 177-93). In 1777, 
the Massachusetts authorities formed a heterogeneous naval force in an effort to 
strike an effective blow against the British blockade of the New England coast. 
Though the project eventually came to naught, it momentarilly caused the British 
very real alarm. 


NICHOLS, CHARLES. World's oldest company (Maclean's magazine, LVIII (9), May 1, 
1945, 18, 36, 38,41). The Hudson’s Bay Company, 275 years old this year, presents 
a unique blend of the seventeenth and twentieth centuries. 


Ricu, E. E. (ed.). The letters of John McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor 
and Committee: Third series, 1844-46. With an introduction by W. Kaye LAMB. 
(Hudson's Bay Company series, VII.) Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1944. 
Pp. Ixii, 341, xv. To be reviewed later. 


ScHUYLER, Ropert Livincston. The fall of the Old Colonial System: A study in 
British free trade 1770-1870. London, New York [Toronto]: Oxford University 
Press. 1945. Pp. 344. ($3.75) To be reviewed later. 
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WEEKS, KATHLEEN. Monuments mark this boundary (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXI (3), Sept., 1945, 120-33). Describes the work of the British and American 


boundary commissioners in running the boundary line between the United States 
and Canada. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 
BERGERON, RENE. Le premier Péril. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1944. Pp. 156. A 
series of popular talks by a well-known publicist and teacher of the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire in which communism is severely denounced as a threat to religion, and 


French Canadians are urged to strengthen their religious life as a protection against 
this menace. [R. M. SAUNDERS] 


BERNIER, Mgr Paut. La Coordination des forces Catholiques au Canada (Culture, VI 
(3), sept., 1945, 277-83). 


, Brown, G. W. Canadian democracy in action. Vancouver, Toronto: J. M. Dent. 


1945. Pp. vi, 122. (60c.) This small book, which has been written chiefly for 
school-children, could be read by many of their parents with considerable profit. 
It has several features—in addition to its clarity and simplicity—which distinguish 
it from other books of its kind. Though the author's main concern is the discussion 
of government and politics in the Canadian democracy, he has treated his subject 
broadly enough to include, for example, a brief examination of Canada’s external 
relations and of her system of government finance. Moreover, he has not been 
content merely to describe Canadian institutions and their manner of working; he 
is concerned also with the values and principles and problems which lie back of 
them. Fittingly enough, the book begins with a discussion of the meaning of 
democracy and freedom for the citizens of the liberal democracies of the west. 


[D. G. CREIGHTON] 


Canada: The general election: Canada at San Francisco (Round table, no. 140, Sept., 
1945, 359-65). 


Canadian Historical Association. Annual report, 1945, edited by R. M. SAUNDERs. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1945. Pp. 98. ($2.00) The papers are 
listed separately in this bibliography. 


CARMAN, F. A. Provincial rights—the people's wrongs (Dalhousie review, XXV (2), 
July, 1945, 199-206). The eternal Canadian battle over provincial rights is not 
necessarily for the good of the citizens of any province in the Dominion. 


CoHEN, MAXWELL. The Dominion-Provincial conference: Some basic issues. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. 40. (35c.) 


CoLpWELL, M. J. Left turn, Canada. With an introduction by Eric Estorick. 
(British Commonwealth series.) New York [Toronto]: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
1945. Pp. xviii, 248. ($2.75) To be reviewed later. 


CoLQuETTE, R. D. After the votes were counted (Country guide, July, 1945, 8, 32). A 
discussion of the June elections and of the Canadian political scene. 


Cross, A. F. Election campaigns of the past (Canadian business, XVIII (6), June, 
1945, 24-6, 78, 80). A brief outline of the eleven federal elections since 1900. 


DAGNEAU, GEoRGES-HENRI. L’Attitude de la presse canadienne-francaise a l’égard de 
la religion (Culture, VI (3), sept., 1945, 307-18). 


Dominion and provincial relations (The economist, CXLIX (5320), Aug. 11, 1945, 
193-4). The Dominion government would like the August 6 Dominion-Provincial 
Conference at Ottawa to take the form of a national conference on reconstruction 
rather than a resumption of the traditional bargaining for better terms. 
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Dominion of Canada. Parts 1-1v (Empire digest, II (5), Feb., 1945, 64-9; II (6), Mar., 
33-7; II (7), Apr., 27-32; II (8), May, 44-8). A series of four articles dealing with 
the history and development of the Dominion of Canada. 


Dominion-provincial conference on reconstruction, August 6, 7, 8, 10, 1945. (Plenary 
session, nos. 1-4.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 196. 


FILIon, GERARD. Réflexions sur la législation sociale (L’action nationale, XXVI (1), 
sept., 1945, 6-22). A discussion of social legislation in general and of its applica- 
bility to Quebec. 


Gipson, F. W. The Alaskan boundary dispute (Canadian Historical Association report, 
1945, 25-41). The indignation aroused in Canada by the Alaskan boundary award 
gave a tremendous stimulus to the movement for full self-government which later 


issued in new relations among the members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


GINGRAS, JULES-BERNARD. L’Acadie et nous. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1945. 
Pp. 16. (10c.) A plea for French survival in Acadia. 


HERTEL, F. Nous ferons l'avenir. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1945. Pp. 135. (75c.) 
The author answers the question, ‘‘What is a French Canadian?” 


Hutcuison, Bruce. Out of an empty land—a nation (Maclean's magazine, LVIII (13), 
July 1, 1945, 5, 6, 43-4). If Canada is to meet the peace as successfully as she met 


the war, she must never lose sight of that inexpressible but ever-living idea of 
Canadianism. 


KIRKCONNELL, WATSON and LEBEL, Maurice. Les Humanités a notre époque (Le 
Canada francais, XX XIII (1), sept., 1945, 51-9, oct., 114-19). 


KRITZWISER, H.H. Stepping stones to socialism (Canadian business, XVIII (6), June, 
1945, 34-5, 108). The 1944 amendment to the Natural Resources Act, the Sas- 
katchewan Power Commission Act, and the Crown Corporation Act are three 
steps on the way to socialism in Saskatchewan. 


LANGLAIS, ANTONIO. Pour bétir un grand Pays (Le Canada francais, XXXIII (1), 
sept., 1945, 5-12). ‘‘Nous ne pouvous espérer batir un grand pays sans la collabo- 
ration des autres races et des autres provinces du Canada.” 


LecLaAIRE, J.-C. Que serons-nous? Esclaves ou mattres chez nous? St. Hyacinthe: 
Grand Seminaire. 1944. Pp. 48. (10c.) 


MaueEvux, l’Abbé Artuur. Le Nationalisme canadien-frangais a l’aurore du XXe siécle 
(Canadian Historical Association report, 1945, 58-74). A discussion of the charac- 
teristics of French-Canadian nationalism before 1899 and from 1899-1911. 


Nation rebuilding, not province rights [Dominion-Provincial] conference keynote (Financial 
post, XX XIX (31), Aug. 4, 1945, 9). 


NICOLET, JEAN. Les Elections du 11 juin 1945 (L’action nationale, XXVI (1), sept., 
1945, 41-6). 


PATTERSON, LAWRENCE. Canada: Union or disunion (International house quarterly, 
IX (1), winter, 1945, 18-23). A commentary on various aspects of the French- 
Canadian problem in Canada. 


PERRAULT, JacQuEs. La Religion et notre société canadienne-frangaise (Culture, VI (3), 
sept., 1945, 294-306). 
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as eo King and his ‘‘official family” (Monetary times, CXIII (8), Aug., 1945, 
5, 64). Brief sketches of the men with whom Mr. King has surrounded himself 
for the reconstruction era. 


Quick Canadian facts: 1945 edition. Toronto: Forward Publishing Co. 1945. Pp. 108. 
(25c.) A handy pocket size reference book about Canada. 


Riccs, THomas. Running the Alaska boundary (The beaver, outfit no. 276, Sept., 
1945, 40-3). Mr. Riggs, American Commissioner of International Boundaries, and 
former Governor of Alaska, wrote these reminiscences shortly before his recent 
death. 


ROTHNEY, GORDON O. Quebec saves our King (Canadian forum, XXV (294), July, 1945, 
83-4). In the June election, the Liberals were able to hold seats in all parts of Que- 
bec, and every French Canadian elected outside of Quebec was a Liberal. 


Rouse, I. B. Unity in diversity (Educational review, LIX, March, 1945, 12-15). The 
author urges Canadians to forget differences and to take advantage of their rich 
French-English heritage. 


SANDWELL, B. K. Political developments around the turn of the century (Canadian 
Historical Association report, 1945, 49-57). In 1900 Canadians were sure that the 
twentieth century was to be theirs. However, they shall not make it so by every- 
one attempting to impose his views on the rest of the country, but by having a 
united purpose and adhering to it. 


StmarD, GEORGES. Pour i’ Education dans un Canada souverain. Ottawa: Les Editions 
de l'Université d’Ottawa. 1945. Pp. 246. This book deserves to be read by all 
Canadians, but especially by English-speaking Canadians who desire to understand 
the hopes and aims of most French Canadians respecting the survival of French 
Catholic culture in Canada. In origin these articles were lectures given to students 
of the ecclesiastical faculties at the University of Ottawa by the author, Dean of 
the Faculty of Theology of that University. He discusses such subjects as: the 
aims and purposes of education; the place of education in Canada; our century 
and the sciences; the Canadian state; Canadian patriotism; Canada and the 
British Empire; Canada and the Pan-American Union; Canada and the League 
of Nations; Canada and the Church. His views are set forth in a clear, forthright 
way but with moderation and restraint. This book ought to be translated into 
English, and widely circulated. [R. M. SAUNDERs.] 


STRANGE, WILLIAM. The saga of the Royal Canadian Navy (Canadian geographical 
journal, XX XI (5), Nov., 1945, 203-35). Deals with the Canadian Navy's part in 
holding the sea-power that helped to win the war. 


SWERLING, Boris. Conference for ten. (Canadian Affairs series, II (13).) Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 20. A popular pamphlet on the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference. 


TAyYLor, GriFFiITH. French and English are not ‘‘races’’ (Canadian forum, XXV (294), 
July, 1945, 92-3). One should not refer to the French and English ‘‘races’’ in 
Canada but to the French and English ‘‘culture groups.” 


Tuck, R. Delegation: A way over the constitutional hurdle (Canadian bar review, XXIII, 
1945, 79-94). The author concludes that there is no valid constitutional objection 
to Dominion-Provincial or Provincial-Dominion delegation of powers. 


WEAVER, R.L. The Canadian elections (New republic, CXIII (1), July 2, 1945, 18-19). 
Why a governor-general? Why not the King (Maclean's magazine, LXIII (11), June 1, 


1945, 15, 54). Concerning a proposal that George VI divide his time between 
Britain and Canada and eliminate a Canadian governor-general. 
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V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


History of the Carleton York Regiment (Canadian military journal, XIII (5), Aug., 
1945, 21, 23). 


MARTELL, J. S. Early coal mining in Nova Scotia (Dalhousie review, XXV (2), July, 
1945, 156-72). 


Novascotiana (Journal of education of Nova Scotia, XVI, 1945, 78-87). A partial 
picture of the province about the year 1830. 


Sketch of the history and background of the Princess Louise Fusiliers (Canadian military 
journal, XIII (5), Aug., 1945, 25, 27). 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


FAIRWEATHER, C. LILLIAN. A Passamaquoddy town (Canadian homes and gardens, 
XXII (6), June, 1945, 30-1, 43). Notes on the homes, public buildings, and history 
of the town of St. Andrews in New Brunswick. 


Fortin, A. Les grands Noms oubliés de notre histoire. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1945. Pp. 286. ($2.00) 


GréGorrRE, MERcEpEs. Vingt ans de directorat, 1923-1943. Montréal. 1944. Pp. 96. 
This account of the school of Ste-Marie written by its headmistress is a contri- 
bution to the local history of the parish of St-Paul-de-la-Croix. 


Roy, PreRRE-GEorRGES. Les petites Choses de notre histoire. Septi¢me série. Quebec: 
ditions Garneau. 1944. Pp. 301 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


BENSON, LiLLiaAN R. The first lighthouse on the Great Lakes (Inland seas, I (2), April, 
1945, 14-17). The first lighthouse on the Lakes was built in 1804 on the west bank 
of the Niagara River where it joins Lake Ontario. 


BoweEN, Dana T. The old lake triplets (Inland seas, I (1), Jan., 1945, 8-12). The three 
Great Lakes passenger steamers, India, China, and Japan were launched in 1871, 
and maintained a highly reliable service for over thirty years. 


Carey, ARTHUR. The land is a future to be saved (Sylva, I (1), fall, 1945, 39-41). Some 
notes on the land administration of Ontario, past and present. 


Co.uins, F. W. Canadian cities and towns (Agricultural and industrial progress in 
Canada, XXVII (8), Aug., 1945, 120-2). Notes on the historical and industrial 
development of Bridgetown, Nova Scotia; Beauceville, Quebec; and Iroquois 
Falls and Winchester, Ontario. 

————_—_——— Canadian cities and towns (Agricultural and industrial progress in 
Canada, XXVII (7), July, 1945, 102-4). Notes on the history and industrial de- 
velopment of Truro, Nova Scotia; Campbell’s Bay, Quebec; and Bowmanville, 
Timmins, and Thessalon, Ontario. 


Cooper, J. I. An old-time rival of McGill (McGill news, XXVII (1), autumn, 1945, 
7-9, 59). Traces the history of Canada Baptist College, and suggests the chief 
issues on which the rivalry between it and McGill turned. 


Early disasters on Lake Erie (Inland seas, I (1), Jan., 1945, 13-17). 
Forses, ALLAN. Namesake towns of our Essex County (Essex Institute historical col- 


lections, LXXXI, July, 1945, 257-73). This article, the final number of the series, 
deals with the towns of Boxford, Newbury, and Topsfield. 
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HATCHER, HARLAN. The Great Lakes (Transatlantic, no. 20, April, 1945, 7-12). The 
95,000 square miles of water, diversified and free, which constitutes the Great 
Lakes, is the secret of the industrial greatness of the United States and Canada. 


Historical recapitulation of the Essex Scottish Regiment (Canadian military journal, 
XIII (6), Sept., 1945, 27). 


JoHNsON, GEORGE A. Ontario statutes (Ontario library review, X XIX (2), May, 1945, 
147-50). A description of the various available published editions of Ontario 
statutes and of indexes to the statutes. 


IXARPINSKI, Louts C. Michigan and the Great Lakes upon the map, 1636-1802 (Michigan 
history magazine, XXIX (3), July-Sept., 1945, 291-312). Describes the develop- 
ment of Great Lake cartography. 


LANDON, FRED. Sixty years of the C.P.R. Great Lakes fleet (Inland seas, I (1), Jan., 
1945, 3-7). 


Morrison, NEIL F. Essex County: The sun parlor of Canada (The school, elementary 
edition, XXXIV (3), Nov., 1945, 206-8). Notes on the historical and industrial 
development of Essex County, Ontario. 


Nearly half a century. An interview with the Reverend Archdeacon Mulholland, on his 
retirement from St. George’s church, Owen Sound, Ontario, as printed in the Owen 
Sound Times, January 13, 1893. (Western Ontario history nuggests, no. 7.) 
London: Lawson Memorial Library. 1945. Pp. 8 (mimeo.). 


Western Ontario Historical Notes, II (1-3). London: Lawson Memorial Library. 1945. 
Pp. 74. These numbers contain articles on various aspects of Western Ontario 
history, genealogical notes, and news of historical activities. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


PARNELL, C. Founding Fort Edmonton (The beaver, outfit no. 276, Sept., 1945, 3-4). 
Edmonton House, the Hudson’s Bay fort which eventually developed into the 
capital of Alberta, was founded 150 years ago at the junction of the Sturgeon River 
with the North Saskatchewan. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Dee, HENRY DRUMMOND (ed.). The journal of John Work, 1835: Being an account of 
his voyage northward from the Columbia River to Fort Simpson and return in the brig 
Lama, January to October, 1835. Part v (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
IX (2), Apr., 1945, 129-46). This concludes this narrative taken from the journals 
of the Provincial Archives at Victoria, British Columbia. 


HOLLAND, ALWIN. British Columbia's rst retail store was at Rocky Mountain House, 
to be known later as Fort St. John and was opened to trade in 1798 (Alaska Highway 
news, VI (36), Jan. 4, 1945). This is a short history of the establishment of Fort 
St. John, British Columbia. 


LINDGREN, RAYMOND E. John Damon and the Fraser River rush (Pacific historical 
review, XIV (2), June, 1945, 184-95). John Damon’s letters of 1859 to the Victoria 
Gazette, concerning the gold rush on the Fraser in which he was participating are 
of considerable historical value, and were influential in government circles. ‘‘His 
life is worth more than a passing footnote in the history of British Columbia.” 


LonGstaFF, F. V. and Lams, W. Kaye. The Royal Navy on the northwest coast, 1813- 
1850 (British Columbia historical quarterly, IX (1), Jan., 1945, 1-24; IX (2), 
April, 1945, 113-28). 


(6) North West Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


Arctic pilot: Life and work on north Canadian air routes. The experiences of WALTER E. 
GILBERT as told to KATHLEEN SHACKLETON. London, Edinburgh, New York 
[Toronto]: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1945. Pp. 240. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 
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BASKINE, GERTRUDE. Hitch-hiking the Alaska Highway. Toronto: Macmillan Compa- 
ny of Canada. 1944. Pp. 317. ($3.25) To be reviewed later. 


KENNELLY, BRENDAN. Moodie and the country he travelled (Alaska Highway news, 
VI (36), Jan. 4, 1945, 4-5). When the gold rush to the Yukon commenced in 
1897, the government of the North West Territories sought to direct the influx of 
gold seekers by the shortest route, and enlisted the help of Inspector Moodie of 
the North West Mounted Police to blaze a trail through the unknown land. 


NEvIN, W. H. Policing the Far North (The beaver, outfit no. 276, Sept., 1945, 6-10). 
A brief account of the duties and responsibilities of the R.C.M.P. in the Arctic. 


(7) Newfoundland 


AMMON, Lord. Newfoundland: The forgotten island. (Fabian Research series, no. 86.) 
London: Fabian Publications in conjunction with Victor Gollancz. 1944. Pp. 29. 
(1s.) Lord Ammon was a member of the 1943 British Parliamentary Mission to 
Newfoundland. This pamphlet is a digest of his views and proposals. 


CowLes, FRANK. Newfoundland: Cradle of transatlantic flying (Atlantic guardian, 
I (6), June-July, 19-28). The key to a prosperous future for Newfoundland lies 
in the air. 


Hiccins, GoRDON F. Who owns Labrador (Atlantic guardian, I (8), Sept., 1945, 5-7, 
25-6). Sets forth Newfoundland’s claim to Labrador. 


The old home town. 1. Placentia by BRIAN CAHILL. 2. St. John’s by TED Meany. 3. 
Argentia by EWArT YouNG. 4. Grand Bank by Puivip Forsey (Atlantic guardian, 
I (1-4), Jan., 1945, 19-21; Feb., 21-3; March, 21-3; April, 23-5). Sketches of 
present-day towns in Newfoundland with historic pasts. 


TEMPLE, W. B. and HarnuM, L. J. Information booklet: Newfoundland and Labrador. 
St. John’s: Industrial Development Board. 1945. Pp. 92. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 


(1) General 


BLADEN, V. W. Canada and cartels. (Behind the Headlines series, VI (1).) Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Oct., 1945. Pp. 24. (10c.) 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Vital statistics, 1942, twenty-second annual 
report. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 511. ($1.00) 


Our next job. (Looking Ahead series, no. 3.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. 64. 


Quebec, Dept. of Trade and Commerce. Quebec statistical year book, 1944. Quebec: 
King’s Printer. 1945. Pp. xvi, 527. 


TOWNER, JEAN-JACQUES. Essat, sur la culture sociale du Québec rural (Revue trimestri- 
elle canadienne, no. 123, automne, 1945, 278-87). 


(2) Agriculture 


Hurp, W. Burton. Postwar agricultural settlement possibilities in Canada (Journal of 
farm economics, XXVII (2), May, 1945, 388-404). An attempt to summarize 
and explain the main conclusions emerging from a comprehensive survey of agri- 
cultural settlement possibilities across Canada carried out under a directive from 
the Dominion Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. 


Rosinson, J. L. Agriculture and forests of Yukon territory (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXXI (2), Aug., 1945, 55-77). An assessment of the geographic factors 
that control the limits of agricultural development, forest growth, and the general 
future possibilities of the Yukon. 
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(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


Canadians on the march. Incorporating the first in the series of radio broadcasts over 


CJGX, under the title, “Canada United.”” Yorkton, Saskatchewan: Ukrainian 
Canadian Cultural Group. n.d. Pp. 52. 


FowkE, Epit and Watson, A. G. Democracy and the Japanese Canadians (Canadian 
forum, XXV (294), July, 1945, 87-9). The exportation of seven to ten thousand 


Japanese- Canadian citizens might simplify the government’s problem but is hardly 
the solution that a democracy should choose. 


Nisei affairs. A journal of apinien published by the Japanese Canadian Committee for 


Democracy, vol. I, no. 1, July 20, 1945. 84 Gerrard St., Toronto. 1945. Pp. 7 
(mimeo). 


SAVARD, FELIX-ANTOINE. Terre promisé (Paysana, no. 8, oct., 1945, 5, 10) 


. Concerning 
settlement in northern Quebec. 


Ukrainian Canadian Committee. First All-Canadian Congress of Ukrainians in Canada, 
Winnipeg, Canada, 1943. Winnipeg: The Committee, 715 McIntyre Building. 
n.d. Pp. 210. (English ed., $1.00; English and Ukrainian ed., $2.00.) Fifty 
years after the settlement of the first Ukrainians in Canada over six hundred of the 
original settlers or their children representing all sections of Canada, all churches, 
all groups, and all political parties with the exception of the extreme Left met in 
Winnipeg to take stock of their past history, their present position particularly 
with reference to the war effort, and their future prospects. Speeches by their 
leaders were delivered on all aspects of the community and national life. These 
speeches are all recorded in Ukrainian and in English with the exception of an 
address given by Professor Watson Kirkconnell which was published separately in 
1943 under the title, Our Ukrainian Loyalists. These Proceedings therefore give 
us a cross-cut section of the thought of Ukrainian-Canadian leaders, and of the 
life of the Ukrainian-Canadian communities after the half-century marking their 
arrival in Canada. Whatever judgment may be made on the opinions expressed 
no Canadian historian especially of social history can in the future disregard this 
documentary source book. The Ukrainian Canadian Committee is to be con- 


gratulated for publishing in both languages a full report of the Congress. [G. W. 
SIMPSON] 


Warp, GLYNN H. Canada's Indian problem (Dalhouse review, XV (1), April, 1945, 
46-9). 


(4) Geography 


TAYLOR, GRIFFITH. The seven ages of towns (Economic geography, XXI (8), July, 
1945, 157-60). Discusses the town patterns of southern Ontario. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


Rosinson, J. L. Water transportation in the Canadian North (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXXI (5), Nov., 1945, 236-56). A description of the actual character and 
possible utilization of the rivers of northern Canada. 


Witson, KENNETH B. The St. Lawrence Seaway: Fact or fancy (Financial post, XX XIX 
(36), Sept. 8, 1945, 13). President Truman’s plan to ask Congress to approve 
the St. Lawrence Seaway has revived interest in the pros and cons of the project. 


(6) Science 


CouLson, Frances S. The first surgeonin the West: Frank Hamilton Mewburn (Calgary 
Associate Clinic historical bulletin, X (2), Aug., 1945, 120-5). 
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Harvey, A. G. Meredith Gairdner: Doctor of Medicine (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, IX (2), Apr., 1945, 89-111). Meredith Gairdner, Hudson’s Bay Company 
doctor in the Pacific North-West in the eighteen-thirties, played no small part in 


the early development of the.country and in the establishment of medicine on a 
sound footing. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


BERGERON, RICHARD. Réflexions sur l’'Académie... (L’action nationale, XXV (6), 
juin, 1945, 439-44). A discussion of the idea of an ‘‘Académic canadienne-frangaise”’ 
which has been in the air in French Canada for some time. 


Griccs, HuGH. Blueprint for education: A digest of some of the recommendations placed 
before the [Ontario] Royal Commission on Education (Canadian school journal, 
XXIII (9), Sept., 1945, 339-41, 350). 


McGuire, J. Carson. Education for the wider community (The school, XXXIV (1), 
Sept., 1945, 16-20). The secondary school should qualify youth to be a partici- 
pating member, not only of the local community, but of the national and world 
society. 


PHILLIPS, CHARLES E. The teaching of international relations in Canada (Canadian 
Historical Association report, 1945, 78-82). To improve the teaching of any aspect 
of international affairs, one should reach the teacher first, and try to ensure that 
he has sound knowledge and keen interest combined with an appreciation of the 
pupil’s point of view and skill in arousing his interest. 


STEWART, H. L. University life in Canada (Culture, VI (3), sept., 1945, 333-48). 


THOMSON, JAMES S. Canadian universities face the future (Queen's quarterly, LII (3), 
autumn, 1945, 257-67). If Canadian universities are to play their full part in the 
remaking of human civilization, there is need for a reacceptance of what may be 
described as the academic faith, for a realization on the part of the universities 
that they already belong to an international world of culture and knowledge, and 
for a reaffirmation of faith in education itself. 


WiLLouGHsy, F. E. Education for national unity and the world of tomorrow (Provincial 
Association Protestant Teachers, Quebec, XXV, April, 1945, 28-36). The 
author declares that there is need of a common national purpose in education. 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


CaRROLL, J. The Vicariate of Prince Rupert (Oblate missions, no. 5, 1945, 11-17). A 
sketch of the missionary activities of the Roman Catholic Church in the North- 
West, and the development of the Vicariate of Prince Rupert. 


CHAMPAGNE, JOSEPH-ETIENNE. L’Eglise de l'Ouest canadien et les Oblates de Marie 
Immaculée (Bulletin de l'Union Missionaire du Clergé, VIII (3), sept., 1945, 
109-45). <A detailed account of Oblate missions in the West from the arrival of 
the Oblates in 1845 to the present. 


Fortin, CHANOINE A. Les Saints martyrs canadiens. Montréal: Editions Fides. 
1945. Pp. 132. (60c.) 


H., J. P. Our first medical mission (Westerr. recorder, XXI (2), Aug., 1945, 4-5). 
Describes the work of Dr. A. E. Bolton, the first medical missionary connected with 
the Methodist Church in Canada. 


LEGAULT, A. Le Pére Moreau, 1799-1873. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1945. Pp. 188. 
($1.00) 


MeEssIER, BIENVENU-M. Les Franciscains et le Canada (Les Missions franciscaines, 
XXIII, 1945, 136-41). 
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PACIFIQUE, R. P. Chroniques des plus anciennes églises de l'Acadie. Bathurst, 
Pabos et Ristigouche, Riviere Satnt-Jean, Memramcook. Montréal : L’Echo de 
Saint-Frangois. 1944. Pp. xx, 147. Reviewed on p. 446. 


Quésec, R. P. GgorGes De. L’ Eglise catholique au Canada: Précis historique et statis- 

tique. 5iéme éd., Montréal: L’Echo de Saint-Frangois. 1944. Pp. 82. The fifth 

ition of this important reference work contains a valuable historical account of 

the development and spread of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada. A careful 

study of the growth of Catholicism in recent years is presented on the basis of the 

census figures for 1931 and 1941. An inset map of the Catholic dioceses accom- 
panies the pamphlet. (R. M. SaunpERs] 


St. Boniface centenary (Oblate missions, no. 5, 1945, 20-21). In 1845, two Oblate mission- 


aries founded the Vicariate of St. Boniface and initiated a century of Oblate history 
in the Canadian West. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Homes, Marjorie C. (comp.). Royal commission and commissions of inquiry under 
the ‘‘Public Inqutries Act’’ in British Columbia: A checklist. Part 11. 1911-1920 
(British Columbia historical quarterly, IX (2), April, 1945, 147-63). 


Index to the Labour Gazette, volume XLIV, for the year 1944. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
Pp. civ. 


McDermott, P.W. Lake Erie exploration to 1800: A selected list of source materials in 
the Cleveland Public Library (Inland seas, I (2), April, 1945, 2-7) 


Morrison, HuGH M. and WuitwortH, FREDE. A guide to reading on Canada for high 


school teachers and students of social studies. Ottawa: Canadian Council of Edu- 
cation for Citizenship. 1945. Pp. 116. ) 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


[Cétt, OmER.] Discours de l’'Honorable Omer Cété, C.R., Secrétaire de la Province, a 
l'occasion de la réunion annuelle de la Société des tteurs Canadiens du Livre 
frangais, Québec, 18 Janvier, 1945. Montréal: Editions Serges. 1945. Pp. [12]. 
A speech given at the second annual reunion of the Société des Editeurs Canadiens, 


discussing the purposes of the Society, and their plans for the publication of many 
French books. 


oo pane. Alberta ugly duckling journeys to Paris (Canadians all, III (3), 1945, 


74). Out of the roots of the juniper herb, W. Garstang- Hodgson created a 
— ‘type of wood carving. 


Duncan, Dorotuy. My author husband (Maclean's magazine, LVIII (16), Aug. 15, 


1945, 7, 36, 38-40). A feature article on the author of the popular Two Solitudes 
by his wife. 


Houtt, L. L’Histoire du thédtre au Canada. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1945. Pp. 
176. ($1.00) 


McAnprReEw, ALLAN. Maria Chapdelaine chez elle (University of Toronto quarterly, 
XV (1), Oct., 1945, 76-85). A criticism of this well-known French-Canadian novel, 


McRag, D.G.W. The arts and crafts of Canada. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 
1944. Pp. 80. ($2.50) Reviewed on p. 451. 


Pacey, DEsMOND. Frederick Philip Grove. Savino Men of Letters series.) Toronto: 


Ryerson Press. 1945. Pp. x, 150. ($2.25) An interpretation of Frederick Grove, 
one of Canada’s outstanding ‘novelists. To be reviewed later. 
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THE JAMAICAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


In our issue of December, 1944 (page 471) attention was drawn to the estab- 
lishment of the Jamaica Historical Society in a note written by the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. Hugh Paget. Since that time the Society has estab- 
lished (with the assistance of a substantial grant from the British Council) the 
Jamaican Historical Review which it is planned to issue half yearly. The first 
number, dated June, 1945, has come to hand, and the Society is to be congratulated 
on the high quality of the material which it contains. We welcome this new Review 
in particular because of the many points of direct and comparative interest for 
Canadian history which are to be found in the history of the West Indies, and 
which have been too much neglected by students of Canadian history in the past. 
We trust that contacts will be established between Canadians and the new society. 
The contents of the Review's first issue include ‘‘The Impact on Jamaica of the 
Evangelical Revival,” by H. B. L. Hughes; ‘‘The Free Village System in Jamaica,” 
by Hugh Paget; ‘““The Beginnings of Civil Government in Jamaica,” by J. G. 
Young; “Bryan Edwards,” by H. E. Vendryes; “Jamaica in 1858,” by Philip 
Sherlock; ‘‘Untapped Sources of Jamaica History,’ by H. P. Jacobs; and a section 
of Notes and Queries. 

The Society is also publishing a collection of Jamaica Historical Society 
broadcasts ‘Talks on Jamaican History,’’ and a reprint of a very rare book, a 
History of Jamaica, by Charles Leslie. The officers of the Society are: President, 
the Honourable Sir Noel Livingston; Vice-President, J. L. Pietersz; Honorary 
Secretary, Hugh Paget; Honorary Treasurer, H. E. Vendryes; Honorary Assistant 
Secretary, J. G. Young. The address of the Jamaica Historical Society is 5 East 
Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 





INLAND SEAS 


In April, 1944, the Great Lakes Historical Society was organized with head- 
quarters in the Cleveland Public Library, and in January, 1945, the first issue of 
the Society’s quarterly bulletin Inland Seas made its appearance. The Society’s 
interests touch Canadian history so intimately that any comment in that respect 
would be superfluous. A number of Canadian names appear in the list of the 
Society’s charter members. - The first article in the inaugural issue of the bulletin 
“Sixty Years of the C.P.R. Great Lakes Fleet’’ was written by Professor Fred 
Landon of the University of Western Ontario. 





UNITED STATES ARMY EDUCATION PAMPHLETS 


A point of difference between the war just ended and its predecessor is that 
governments have been much more concerned with what their fighting men thought 
than they were thirty years ago. This concern showed itself in programmes of 
education which were carried through with varying degrees of success and which 
were designed to inform the soldier about his country, its allies, and the cause for 
which he was fighting. As a part of this programme in the United States, the 
“Army Education” pamphlets were issued. For help in preparing them the War 
Department turned to the American Historical Association, and Dr. Guy Stanton 
Ford, the Executive Secretary of the Association was authorized to put the pro- 
gramme in motion. To do the actual work, a subsidiary organization called the 
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Historical Service Board was set up under the direction of Theodore C. Blegen, 
Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota. The Board began 
operation in October, 1943 and by July 1 of this year fifty-two manuscripts had 
been prepared, of which twenty-six were in print. These pamphlets have now been 
made available for sale to the public. They are chiefly concerned with current 
and post-war problems. Though the Historical Service Board has recently 
been dissolved some dozen additional pamphlets now in manufacture will appear 
in the next few months. The Board has provided one of a number of ways in 
which historians in the United States were drawn actively into the war effort. 


BooK-NOTES FOR TEACHERS 
Pamphlets on Current Events 


Of the many informative pamphlets on subjects of current interest, the fol- 
lowing will be of particular interest to the readers of these notes. The People in 
Business for Themselves by Frank Shefrin, The Merchant Marine by E. F. B. 
Watt, Conference for Ten (dealing with the Dominion-Provincial Conference) by 
Boris Swerling, Rising Sun Eclipsed (dealing with the defeat of Japan) by John S. 
Hodgson, and Science and the Peace by Raymond Boyer are recent numbers of the 
“Canadian Affairs” series published by the Wartime Information Board. 

Canada and the Four Freedoms prepared by a special sub-committee of the 
Young Men’s Committee, National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s in Canada is one of the 
‘“‘Live and Learn” books, published by the Ryerson Press at 35 cents each. It is 
a stimulating discussion of the nature, implications, and means of achieving the 
much discussed four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. 

The Empire: Yes or No by George Grant, Canada and World Security by 
Vincent Price (two numbers of Ryerson’s ‘(Canada Must Choose”’ series) and 
Canada and Cartels by V. W. Bladen (volume VI, no. 1 of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs’ ‘‘Behind the Headlines” series) discuss Canada’s place in 


the Empire, in the United Nations organization, and in the arrangements regarding 
international trade. 


A Guide to Reading on Canada for High School Teachers and Students of Social 
Studies by Hugh M. Morrison and Fred E. Whitworth (Ottawa: Canadian Council 
on Education for Citizenship, 166 Marlborough Ave., 1945, pp. 116, 50c.). Gener- 
ally, the objective of this Guide is to promote the interest in social studies among 
high school students and their teachers; specifically, to help teachers and students 
to locate materials dealing with Canada and Canadian conditions which will be of 
assistance to them in attaining a better grasp of the social problems facing Canada 
today. 

The main criteria of selection used in compiling the Guide were coverage, 
variety of opinion, recency of publication, scholarship, and readability. The books 
so selected are listed under the following categories: supplementary sources of 
reference and reading matter, books and publications of a general nature, history, 
population, geography, primary industries, manufacturing and construction, 
business and commerce, transportation and communications, finance, external 
relations, labour relations, the social order, constitution and government, general 
and current problems, and standard fiction. 

The selection of titles is on the whole excellent and the book meets an impera- 
tive need in Canadian high schools for a compact, but adequate bibliography of 
teaching material on social studies and particularly of suitable source material. 
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The Dominion-Provincial Conference: Some Basic Issues by Maxwell Cohen 
(Toronto, Ryerson, 1945, pp. 40, 35c.).. This is a useful short discussion of the 
recent Dominion-Provincial Conference and the issues involved. Conference for 
Ten, mentioned above in the pamphlet section, deals with the same subject. 

The United Nations Primer by Sigrid Arne (New York, Farrar and Rinehart; 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. 156, $1.50); The Nations Have De- 
clared, Parts 1-111, The Documents Issued by the United Nations (Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1945, 15c. each). Anyone who is a little puzzled 
over the meaning of the many meetings which laid the foundations of the United 
Nations organization, should find both these publications very useful. Miss 
Arne’s book explains clearly and concisely the purpose, achievement, and place in 
the world peace scheme of each conference and includes the official text issued after 
the meetings and the overall document drafted at San Francisco. 

The Nations Have Declared, of which three parts have anpeared to date, is a 
collection of United Nations documents with introductory comments. The 
current number brings the record up to the Potsdam Conference and Declaration, 
and the trial of war criminals. 

Frederick Philip Grove by Desmond Pacey (Toronto, Ryerson, 1945, pp. x, 
150, $2.25) is the second number in the “Canadian Men of Letters’’ series which 
was launched two years ago with E. K. Brown’s On Canadian Poetry. The series’ 
purpose is to meet the need in Canada of honest and competent literary criticism, 
and to offer as occasion permits, outstanding interpretations of Canadian writers. 
The book on Frederick Grove (and E. K. Brown’s volume also) are important 
contributions to the history and criticism of Canadian literature, are attractively 
produced, and would be very worthwhile additions to the school or the teacher's 
library. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Kamloops Museum Association was re-organized in December, 1944. It 
has received a considerable number of donations from interested persons. An 
appropriation has been set aside to buy animals from trappers to be mounted for 
the nature department. The president of the Association, Burt R. Campbell, 
published an article commemorating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Kamloops 
post office in the Kamloops Sentinel of May 2, 1945. President, Burt R. Campbell; 
secretary-treasurer, Melva Dwyer. 

The Library of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This library consists largely 
of government documents obtained on an exchange basis from other national, 
provincial, and state governments. It also contains publications of statistical and 
economic societies, representative newspapers from the larger Canadian cities, and 
Canadian, American, and British trade and business journals. The Library com- 
poses bibliographies from time to time on subjects that seem to require them. 
Considerable reference and research work is done in the Library by members of 
the staff and others. 

The Public Archives of Nova Scotia has published its fourteenth annual report 
for 1944. The usual activities have been carried on in spite of war-time distractions. 
Many researchers have consulted the book, manuscript, and photograph collections; 
the routine work of binding, sorting, cataloguing, and compiling historical material 
goes on apace; and new material has been added to the collections. The most 
important recent acquisition is the Zwicker Collection, being a large and compre- 
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hensive collection of the business papers of Zwicker and Company of Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia. Many of the early records go back as far as the company’s inception 
in 1789, and all those of the last seventy years have been preserved intact. They 
include more than six hundred volumes of ordinary business records, forty volumes 
of diaries which are unique in that they give a complete record of the weather, 
sailing, and destination of ships, and the general activities of the firm from 1888 
to 1930, and several boxes of unbound papers. The collection should be very useful 
to economic historians, and especially to those interested in the fishing industry. 
The report also contains a list of donations to the Archives and a reprinting of an 
old pamphlet of 1774 by two prospective Nova Scotia settlers entitled ‘‘Journey 
through Nova Scotia Containing a Particular Account of the Country and its 
Inhabitants.” 


Saskatchewan Archives. The appointment of Professor G. W. Simpson, Head 
of the Department of History, University of Saskatchewan, as Provincial Archivist 
has been announced by the Honourable J. H. Sturdy, Minister of Reconstruction, 
who is in charge of the Provincial Archives Board. The appointment was made 
by the Board of Governors of the University and approved by the Saskatchewan 
Archives Board, created under the Archives Act, 1945. 

The Board is to have ‘‘general supervision of the archives of Saskatchewan, 
and of all historic sites held by the university in trust for His Majesty, pursuant to 
the University Act.’’ Its members are: Mr. Sturdy and the Honourable W. S. 
Lloyd, Minister of Education, appointed by the Lieuterant-Governor-in-Council; 
Dr. G. E. Britnell, Professor of Political Science, and Dr. Jean E. Murray, Assistant 
Professor of History, appointed by the University Board of Governors; and Mrs. 
Austin Bothwell, Legislative Librarian. 

It is planned that the executive of the Saskatchewan Historical Society will 
work in close co-operation with the Archives Board, and it is intended through these 
channels to encourage the work of local societies throughout the province. 

The Maritime Library Association continues to issue its Bulletin edited by 
Dorothy Cullen. The October number contains interesting articles on ‘‘Regional 
Libraries in Newfoundland,” and ‘University Libraries in Halifax during the War.”’ 

Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. The Library’s Annual Report for 1944-5 notes 
the acquisition of an interesting manuscript dealing with the American Revolution. 
It was written by an officer of the British Marines and contains an eyewitness 
account of the Battle of Bunker Hill, and also describes the battles of Lexington 
and Concord. 

The New Brunswick Museum’s Annual Report for 1944 records satisfactory 
progress in all departments. The Natural Science Department has received 538 
accessions during the year including, a collection of Indian relics, and numerous 
plant and mineral specimens; its members have published articles in national and 
local newspapers, and given lectures on the history of New Brunswick mammals to 
various groups. The Canadian History Department, under the supervision of the 
Honorary Curator Dr. J. C. Webster, has received among other accessions an 1860 
hooked rug, the loan of a mahogany table said to have belonged to Judge Hali- 
burton, and five additions to its collection of military medals. Three hundred and 
eighteen pictures have been added to the pictorial section of the Webster Canadiana 
Collection. The Museum contains in the Webster Canadiana Library, the Ganong 
Library, and the Museum Archives a wealth of source material on Canadian 
history and the number of inquirers making use of the collections shows a steady 
increase. 
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